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ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. 


The Annual Meeting assembled at Wes- 
levan Hall, Boston, on Tuesday morning, Jan. 
2, at 10.30 o’clock. A large and intelligent 
audience were present. 

In consequence of a misunderstanding, the 
use of Wesleyan Hall for the forenoon had 
been previously engaged by the law-school of 
the Boston University for a lecture by Judge 
Lord, of Salem. With a courtesy which the 
Suffragists of Massachusetts will cordially 
appreciate, Judge Lord waived his right to 
the Hall, and postponed his lecture until the 
following day, thereby enabling the Suffrage 
Association to hold its morning session as ad- 
vertised. 

Rev. James Freeman Ciarke presided and 
said: 

ADDRESS BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 

We welcome you to another conference, in 
which we shall have to state again the argu- 
ments for Woman Suffrage which most of you 
have heard before, for there is always a cer- 
tain monotony about truth. Yet, though er- 
ror may be more entertaining because more 
various, truth is more interesting, for it deals 
with realities. We donot mean by Woman 
Suffrage that women are to be compelled to 
vote against their will. The time may come 
for compulsory voting, but then it will be for 
men and women too. If women say they do 
not wish to vote, they may stay at home, as 
many men unhappily do. Butdo notlet them 
prevent others from voting, to whom it ap- 
pears both a duty and a privilege. Nor do we 
mean by Woman Suffrage that all women are 
to become politicians. Not one per cent. of 
all the men who vote are politicians—there is 
no reason why even so large a proportion of 
women should be such. Nor do we mean that 
women shall change all their habits, alter 
their modes of life, or become masculine in 
any way. Nor do we mean that women are 
to be expected to go to the Legislature or to 
be elected to office. Men are not elected to 
office unless they wish it and the people wish 
it, and it will be just so with women. But 
what we mean by Woman Suffrage is that wo- 
men, who care for their country, its institu- 
tions and its progress, shall have the right of 
expressing that interest by voting for good 

ersons to represent them in the government. 
We mean by Woman Suffrage that whatever 
power God has given to women, shall have an 
opportunity of being expressed in this direc- 
tion as in other ways. We mean by it that 
the State and nation shall have the benefit of 
the insight, the moral influence, the delicate 
judgment, the pure purposes of good women. 
Ve mean that women who are taxed shall 
also be represented, that women who are sub- 
ject to the laws shall have a voice in making 
the laws, that women shall no longer be class 
ed with paupers and idiots and criminals as 
unfit for having a voice or vote in public af- 
fairs. We mean that Woman who, as civili- 
zation advances, becomes more and more the 
companion of man, shall be his equal and his 
companion in this high duty of seeing that the 
Republic takes no detriment from selfish poli- 
ticians and partisan measures. This is our 
object, and to the explanation of these ideas 
our speakers will address themselves to-day. 

On motion of Mr. T. J. Lothrop, a commit- 
tee of eight on Business and Nominations was 
appointed by the chair, viz. : Thomas J. Lothrop 
of Taunton; Mrs. Remond Putnam of Salem; 
Henry B. Blackwell of Boston; Rev. Ellen 
G. Gustin of Attleboro; Stephen S. Foster 
of Worcester; Ednah D. Cheney of Jamaica 
Plain; Elias Richards of Weymouth; Mary 
F. Eastman of Lowell. 

On motion of Henry B. Blackwell, a Com- 
mittee on Finance was nominated by the 
chairman, as follows: Lucy Stone, of Boston; 
Mrs. Maria F. Walling, of Cambridge; Mrs. 
Nancy G. Gilman, of Arlington, and Miss Ab- 
by W. May. 

The Annual Report was then read by Miss 
Mary F. Eastman; its writer, Mrs. Junia 
Warp Howe, being absent in Washington. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

If I look back upon the year just completed, 
I find first in its annals of interest the case of 
the Smith sisters, of Glastonbury, Conn., who 
refused to endure taxation without represen- 
tation, and were dealt with accordingly. The 
municipal discipline of Connecticut allowed 
them to be despoiled of many times the value 
of their tax, as a punishment for this brave 
resistance, and so far as we know, their case 
is yet without remedy. Meantime, at vari- 
ous meetings and conventions, the Sisters 
Smith have told their pathetic story, and the 
press has carried far and wide the record of 
their resolute opposition to one form of sex- 
tyranny. 

Our last year’s report must have spoken of 
the election of women to places on the School 
Board of Boston and other towns of Massa- 
chusetts. While, in the latter, the presence of 
the new members was courteously welcomed, 
the gentlemen of the Boston Board persistent- 
ly refused to admit to their seats the women 
duly qualified to occupy them. Barbarism 
dies hard, and nowhere harder than in the 
Athens of America. The vote of the people 
Was ignored. The case, carried into the 
Courts, found no justice there. The State 
Legislature at last took action upon it, and 
this autumn has seen the elect ladies peacea- 
bly installed in a sphere of duty, whose inter- 
ests are not new to them, and to which they 
pn bring a tact and insight peculiar to their 

ex, 

In the month of Februgry last, in answer to 
4 petition bearing numerous signatures, a leg- 





islative hearing was accorded to the friends 
of Woman Suffrage, and at the same time to 
its opponents. The opposition on this occa- 
sion brought into the field a prestige of respec- 
tability not hitherto characteristic of its cham- 
pions in this annual deliberation. Mrs. Pierce 
and Mrs. Ware spoke with zeal, but also with 
breeding; and the friends of suffrage were 
glad to meet as the antagonists of their opin- 
ions, women whom they could honor, and from 
whom they could expect candor and courtesy. 
In spite of these advantages, inveterate preju- 
dice and assumed superiority made the advo- 
cacy of these ladies unacceptable to the ma- 
jority of their hearers. The debates continu- 
ed through three meetings, of which the last 
two were held in Representatives’ Hall, packed 
with an attentive audience. Mrs. Pierce un- 
folded a theory of separate representation and 
government for the interests of women and 
children, as if these were distinct from the 
general interests of human society. Mrs. 
Ware assumed to represent the intelligent wo- 
men of Massachusetts, and on looking around 
the hall, remarked that she saw there but one 
person of her acquaintance. Her constituency, 
whether intelligent or not, were scarcely pres- 
ent on that occasion. The debates were of 
unusual interest, and the weight of the meet- 
ings was unmistakably on the side of Suffrage. 

A grant for a separate prison for women has 
been obtained from the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature during the past year. This humane 
and necessary provision was not obtained, 
even in intelligent Massachusetts, without 
much labor and perseverance. Let us hope 
that other States will be swift to adopt this 
necessary measure of reform. The prison sta- 
tistics of women show that the masculine rule 
fails to exert the recuperative energies which 
can lift and reclaim the fallen. Sisterhood 
here is more potent than masterliood. Wo- 
men best know the weakness and the strength 
of women, 

The last winter brought the Centennial an- 
niversary of the first valid resistance to op- 
pression on the part of our fathers, the throw- 
ing of the twice taxed tea into Boston harbor. 
The maxim that taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny has not faded or dwindled in 
importance since that day. On the contrary, 
its practical application has greatly strength- 
ened and extended. Yet the wealth and fash- 
ion of Boston, preparing tu celebrate an occa- 
sion of such great and general interest, deter- 
mined to make it evident that they did not 
recognize the great saying, in its application to 
the women who pay taxes. The Suffrage 
workers and the Suffrage cause were studi- 
ously excluded from the programme of their 
Centennial tea party. They had secured Fan- 
euil Hall for this festivity before we applied 
forit. We therefore were constrained to hold 
our meeting on the evening before. It was 
numerously attended. Floor and _ galleries 
were thronged with attentive and enthusiastic 
listeners, and the voices that have long been 
eloquent for truth,made music with true hearts, 
asserting the true scope and measure of polit- 
ical freedom. Among the speakers of the 
evening were Wendell Phillips, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Mrs. Livermore, Lucy Stone and 
Henry B. Blackwell. Mrs. Howe contributed 
a poem anda ‘“‘tea-toas.,’’ which was sung 
with spirit. Colonel Higginson presided with 
his usual grace and tact. The occasion re- 
sulted in one of those best successes which only 
heart and conviction can give. 

The Fourth of July saw another patriotic 
gathering in South Framingham grove. Here, 
too, were eloquent speech and song. And 
here, eloquent in their simple presence, were 
the Smith Sisters of Glastonbury, with their 
story of wrong and outrage, sanctioned by the 
forms of law, but againstits noble spirit. Nor 
did these ladies alone represent the indignant 
protest against oppression and its penalty. 
Stephen and Abby Kelley Foster were here, 
houseless in their old age, and stirring the 
hearts of men and of women by their appeal 
to the higher law, which their resistance to 
taxation aims to vindicate. These friends 
must all fall back upon the promise of Christ, 
that those who forsake houses and lands for 
conscience and truth, shall receive a thousand 
fold that which they have relinquished. So 
be it to them, and to all who feel themselves 
compelled to make such sacrifices by such mo- 
tives. 

Due account will be given you here of the la- 
bors undertaken in Michigan during last sum- 
mer’s campaign, by the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. The object of these la- 
bors was to help obtain the insertion of Wo- 
man Suffrage in the proposed Amendment of 
the Constitution of that State. To further 
this end our AssociAtion sent tracts, speakers, 
and the Womay’s Journat into the field. Of 
the forty thousand votes in favor of Woman 
Suffrage obtained in the autumn election, a 
large proportion were probably due to the bet- 
ter understanding of the subject, brought 
about by our speakers and documents. 

This statement brings us, by alogical se- 
quence, to speak of our great need of generous 
pecuniary aid in prosecuting the reform, to 
whose accomplishment this Association stands 
pledged. 

St. Paul asks whether any one who under- 
takes a warfare is expected to doit at his own 
expense? We and you, friends and members 
of our Association, believe in the political en- 
franchisement of Woman as a fundamental 
condition and guarantee of the liberties of our 
country. We cannot work to disseminate this 
belief except by human agencies. And human 
agents must be fed and clothed and lodged at 
human expense. All of you, therefore, who 
believe in Woman Suffrage, must show this, 
not only by endorsing our sentiments, but by 
assisting our action, even at some personal 
sacrifice of time and money. 

This brief review of the year’s experience 
cannot be closed without some mention of the 
Annual Meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association held in Detroit, in Octo- 
ber last, and of the cordial entertainment giv- 
en to our cause and our workers in that city. 
No sectional or individual jealousies marred 
the harmony of our proceedings on that occa- 
sion. Representative women from a wide cir- 
cle of distances came together and sat togeth- 





er in earnest and friendly deliberation. Wor- 
thy men in high position, stood with us as 
brothers on our platform, and shared in our 
arguments and debates. 
sition between East and West, except as right 
and left hands are opposed, the better to aid 
each other's work. Nor did any opposition 
of interest appear between one sex and the 
other. On the contrary, the adoption of one 
.tandard of truth and justice for both seemed 
to remove a deep and latent ground of life- 
long opposition, seemed to supply that one 
touch of the divine nature which alone can 
make the whole world kin. 

The adjournment from the Detroit Conven- 
tion to the Second Woman’s Congress, held 
in Chicago, was but the change from one ex- 
perience of peace, joy, and love, to another. 
This Congress treats of all the great interests 
of society, but is not, as a body, pledged to 
Woman Suffrage. It promises to become a 
deliberative assembly of some importance, 
and we predict that its votes, if not counted 
at the polls, will one day be felt there and 
elsewhere. 

From these high days and holy days of good- 
will we return to all the petty turmoil and de- 
tail of life, to mingle with the crowd who are 
sareless of all great questions, to labor with 
them, to have patience with them, to have 
hope for them. Yet is our meeting not in 
vain. We carry from it renewed faith in 
great principles, renewed zeal to work for 
them. And the sight of the many true faces, 
turned toward the light which we ourselves 
seek, is an earnest that the great day of 
Truth’s triumph is at hand, 

Jutta Warp Howe. 

The Business Committee was invited to 
convene in the ante-room. 

While the Business Committee were out, 
Lucy Stove said: 

REMARKS OF LUCY STONE, 

We are always sure to find the friends of 
our cause at the morning session of our annual 
meeting, though it is sometimes true that 
persons are here for the first time, who do not 
know the face of any speaker on the platform, 
and have never heard a single argument in 
favor of Woman Suffrage. But assuming that 
you understand the question, it is wisdom for 
us this morning to consider what adde 1 thing 
we can do, or what measure we can adopt, that 
will help this great beneficent movement. It 
is certain that among intelligent people there 
is only one opinion, and that is ‘It is sure to 
come. It is only a question of time.’ This 
being so, how can we hasten the time? 

When the question came to vote in Michi- 
gan, there was an army of men, more than 
40,000, who voted for it. Now we, in this 
State, need to take some step which will make 
manifest at the polls, the strength we really 
have. I think the time has come to do this. 
The Republicans have mocked us with words. 
The Democrats have admitted the truth of our 
principles, but declared it inexpedient to ap- 
ply them. 

The Labor Reformers endorsed us, but were 
not strong enough to give much help. The 
Prohibitionists were not the party who dared. 

But there is a very large number of men, 
who are ready to vote on our side whenever 
they can have the opportunity. I want they 
should have it. Existing parties will never 
care a straw for us until they know that we 
count against them at the polls. In my judg- 
ment it is best to organize the voting force we 
have. If it is not a majority the first year or 
the second, it will grow with each rising stn, 
and all the sooner will be a majority because 
it is organized. 

In order to give power to such an effort, we 
must have money, to send the really excellent 
speakers we have, into all the towns that lie 
off from the railroads, where little has been 
heard on the subject, to distribute the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL and tracts in every locality. 

We have come very near to the Fourth of 
July, 1876. The shame of Massachusetts will 
be felt, if, at that time, her more than 700,000 
women are held, as the colonists were, a hun- 
dred years ago, ‘taxed without representation 
and governed without consent.” Before that 
time there ought to be an organized politi- 
sal force, straining every nerve for honor, as 
well as for justice. 

But now Mr. Sewall is here with the Treasur- 
er’s report, I will stop; only asking the Fi- 
nance Committee to go round with the books 
of membership, so that all present may either 
renew, or become for the first time members. 
Donations and pledges also can be made in 
the sane books. The price of membership is 
one dollar a year, and this entitles the mem- 
ber to vote at all meetings of the society. 

Let us contribute for this great work to the 
extent of our ability; see what we can do with- 
out, this year, by which we can save money 
for this cause. 

When Mrs. Stone called for her committee, 
one member was absent, whereupon a vene7a- 


ble woman rose and offered to serve, remark- 
ing an she did sv, that, ‘tone volunteer is worth 
a hundred who are drafted,”’ and she persever- 
ingly went round with books at the success- 
ive sessions. 

How. Samve, E. Sewarr then made the 
Treasurer’s report, as follows: 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association in ac- 
count with S. E. Sewall, Treasurer: 


yr. 
1874, Feb. 5, Cash paid expenses Taunton Con- 
WH « Sesusss ceevetvecereee $23.00 
Mar. 27, Cash paid balance of expenses of 


Conventions second account... 166.23 
June 8, Cash paid tickets for July Cele- 
bration at Framingham........ 170.00 


Novy.14, Cash paid Miss M. Hindman ser- 
vices in Michigan.......+.-..++ 205.55 
1875, Jan. 27, Balance on hand......--eeeeee.-. 82.95 


$647.73 


Cr. 
1874, Jan. 27, Balance in hands of Treasurer. $447.73 
Feb. 5, Cash from 'T. J. Lothrop, Taun- 

ton Convention..........+++++. 200.00 

$647.73 

1875, Jan. 27, Balance in hands of Treasurer... $82.95 

S. E. SEWALL, TREASURER. 
Jan. 26, 1875. 





There was no oppo- | 


The chairman requested a free expression 
| of opinion on the part of all present who de- 
| sired to speak, whether friends or opponents 
| of Suffrage. 
ADDRESS OF HON, SAMUEL EB, SEWALL. 

Mr. Sewart made a short address, to show 
what the legislature of 1874 had done for wo- 
men in Massachusetts. 


| The first act to which he referred was the 
| one “in relation to the rights of husbands and 
wives.”’ This law gives every married woman 
the right of conveying shares in corporations, 
and of leasing and conveying real property, 
without requiring any consent of her husband, 
which has heretofore been necessary. It al- 
so enables her to make contracts of every de- 
scription, in the same manner as if she were 
sole. 

The same act enables a married woman to 
be an executrix, administratrix, guardian, or 
trustee, without requiring the written consent 
of her husband to be filed in the probate oftice, 
which was required by the act of 186%. It al- 
so repeals the foolish statute of 1863 which 
prohibited a married woman from entering 
into partnership with her husband. 

This act goes a great way towards making 
wives in law the equals of their husbands. 

Mr. Sewall criticized sharply the act ‘‘regu- 

lating the hours of labor in manufacturing es- 
tablishments.’’ The act was well intended, 
and very usefulin prohibiting the employment 
of minors under eighteen in labor more than 
ten hoursa day. But it was an outrage and 
insult to grown up women to class them with 
children, and deny them the same right to reg- 
ulate their hours of labor which all men en- 
joy. 
Mr. Sewall also referred to the act “to es- 
tablish a reformatory prison for women,” as 
very wise in placing the institution so much 
under the control of their own sex; and ex- 
pressed his confidence that a new era in prison 
discipline was commencing. 

The act ‘*‘to declare women eligible to serve 
as members of school committees,’’ was next 
commented on with cordial approbation. The 
speaker concluded by saying that women 
were deeply indebted to the legislature of 
Massachusetts of 1874, though it had not 
granted them the Suffrage. But he expressed 
his confidence that Massachusetts, having be- 
gun to make women public officers, would be- 
fore long, enable them to vote for public offi- 
cers. 

|Mr. Sewall desires to add that he had in- 
tended to comment on another statute of 1874, 
but overlooked it when he spoke. ‘The act 
referred to, is designed to protect married wo- 
men who for justifiable cause are living apart 
from their husbands, and who yet do not seek 
a divorce. It enables the court to protect this 
class of wives from their husbands, to compel 
the husbands to support their wives and chil- 
dren, and to give the care and custody of the 
children to either party. ] 

While Mr. Sewall was speaking, the Com- 
mittee on Finance circulated books of mem- 
bership among the audience. 

Mrs. Srone inquired the present state of 
the law in regard to the right of a wife to sell 
her real estate? 

Mr. Sewatt said that husband and wife 
stand on the same ground in regard to the 
sale of real estate, each being required to have 
the consent of the other. 

“But,” asked Mrs. Stone, ‘‘is it not true, Mr. 
Sewall, that the husband’s right of courtesy 
covers the use of the whole of his wife’s real 
estate as long as he lives? And that the dow- 
er of the wife is only the use of one-third of 
that of her husband, which only accrues to her 
after his death?” 

In reply Mr. Sewall said that since 1855 no 
husband had the use of the real estate of his’ 
wife till after her death, but that it did cover 
the use of the whole, while the wife’s dower 
only covers the use of a third. 

Mr. Ciarke made a brief statement illus- 
trating the points named by Mr. Sewall. 

Mr. E. D, Drarer spoke briefly, describing 
the progress made in the Suffrage cause since 
its commencement, and the strong encourage- 
ment which exists for renewed effort. 

The meeting adjourned to 2.30 r. M. 

The following letters were received, in ad- 
dition to others from officers of Woman Suf- 
frage Clubs in Barre, ‘Taunton, Brookfield and 
other localities. 

LETTER OF SETH HUNT. 
NorTHAMPTON, Jan’y 23, 1875. 

EsteeMeD Frienps:—lI have your kind invi- 
tation to attend the Annual Meeting of Mass. 
W.S. Association. I have been confined to 
my house, for nearly three weeks, by illness, 
and, though now beginning to get out of doors, 
shall be unable to attend, as 1 should like to 
do, the Suffrage meeting, next week. In view 
of their unaccountable and unjust refusal to 
give woman her self-evident right to the bal- 
lot, men may be fitly styled, The Unfair Sex. 

Yours, for equal rights for both sexes, 

Sern Hun. 
LETTER OF DR. ALDRICH. 
Fai River, Jan, 25, 1875. 

Dear Frienps.—It would give me much 
pleasure to be at the meeting to-morrow, and 
possibly I may be there inthe afternoon. Ido 
not feel competent to offer advice about the 
subject matter of the meeting. It does seem 
to be desirable to get the question fairly before 
the voters of the State. Then, and not till then, 
can we know definitely just where the ques- 
tion stands in their estimation, and how much 
more labor remains to be done before we can 
triumph. How best to accomplish so much, is 
what we all desire to ascertain. I know but 
little about the machinery of political parties, 
but it appears to me that the only way any- 
thing can be done in that direction would be 
by endeavoring to hold the balance of power 
and unite with any party which would endorse 
our measures. I doubt if a large party could 
be created on the sole issue of Woman Suf- 
frage. The Prohibitionists are just now some- 
what under a cloud, how long to remain 80 1s 





quite uncertain, and whether it would be best 

to attempt to unite the two questions just now, 

you are much better able to decide than I, but 
| on giving it a casual thought, I doubt its pro- 
priety. One more thought, and I will close 
this letter of indecisions. The course per- 
sued should be of such a character that, when 
the question is brought before the people for 
their votes, it should have as little of a part 
character as possible, so that all its friends 
may feel at liberty to cast their votes in its 
favor, and not feel bound by party ties to vote 
against it. 

I sometimes feel indignant when I see how 
little disposed our Legislature has been to 
| give the friends of the movement an opportu- 
nity to show their hand, entirely free from all 
party asperities. Whether another year’s ap- 
peal to the people on the ground of fair play 
and true manliness will meet with any better 
success, of course I cannot tell. 

I trust you will arrive at wise conclusions, 
and I desire to be counted in as one of the sup- 
porters of Suffrage. 

Pecuniarily you may pledge me for $20.00, 
and I hope our society and some of its mem- 
bers will contribute, also. 

Respectfully Yours, 
J. M. Atpricn. 
LETTER FROM SAMUEL MAY. 
State House, Bostox, Tuespay, Jan. 26. 

Dear Mr. Buackwett.—I have had your 
meeting in mind to-day; but I didn’t get a 
moment to myself until evening, and now, 
with much fatigue and a frequent cough, I feel 
I must keep house. trust you have not 
missed me. With much regard, Yours, 

S. May. 
LETTER OF DR. MARY SAFFORD-BLAKE, 


Boston, Jan. 23, 1875. 

My Dear Mrs. Stone:—I am indeed sorr 
that Icannot respond in person to the Suf- 
frage meeting call on Tuesday a. mM. At that 
hour I lecture daily at the Medical College. 
At 11 my office hour opens—not closing till 
2p. M., when visits have tobe made. Soyou 
see that although the spirit is with you and 
willing in the good cause, still how impossible 
it is for me to respond. Hoping that you 
may be spared to enjoy the fruits of your ar- 
duous labors, I am ever yours sincerely, 

Mary J. SaFrorp-BLAKE. 
LETTER FROM WARNER JOHNSON, 
GREENFIELD, Mass., July 25, 1875. 

My Dear Mrs. Strone.—Your very kind in- 
vitation to attend the annual meeting of the 
Woman Suffrage Association has been re- 
ceived. Please accept my thanks for the same, 
and will say that nothing but illness will pre- 
vent me from attending. I hope that the par- 
tial defeat of the Republican party will fright- 
en them into doing something for our cause; 
but if it does not, then we have no hope that 
they will soon doanythingfor us. If present, 
I may offer a plan for seperate political action 
by the Woman Suffragists, 1f the matter 
comes up. Yours Truly, 

WARNER JoUNSON, 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

In the absence of the President, Henry B. 
Blackwell called the meeting to order at 2.30 
r. M. 

Mr. Lotinror, of Taunton, in behalf of the 
Business Committee, presented the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That, in the laws enacted in Massachu- 
setts during the past year, conferring additional 
peepeny rights upon married women, forbidding the 
exclusion of women from School Committees, and 
establishing a separate prison for women under the 
management of their own sex, the Suffragiats have 
already gained a substantial recompense for their 
labors, and will work hereafter with renewed assur- 
ance of success. 

Resolved, That the votes of 40,000 men of Michigan 
cast for Woman Suffrage, last fall, are an additional 
evidence of the rapid advance of public sentiment 
and a pledge of ultimate triumph. 

Resolved, That, in behalf of the women of Massa- 
chusetts, we respectfully request our Legislature not 
to my one dollar of the public money col- 
lected in part from the property of disfranchised 
women, for the Centennial celebration, inasmuch aa 
all women are denied the very rights which the men 
propose to celebrate. 

Resolved, That, because we honor our fathers for 
their determined resistance to tyranny, we condemn 
the glaring inconsistency of their sons in denying the 
application of their principles to women; and we 
therefore instruct our Executive Committee to calla 
Convention in Concord, Mass., on the 100th anniver- 
sary of the battle of Lexington, to protest against 
the eulogizing of our Revolutionary ancestors for 
their bloody resistance to “taxation without repre- 
sentation,’ while a majority of our citizens are held 
in political mg and are subjected to unrepre- 
sented taxation, solely because they are women. 

Resolved, That we recognize, in the jealous care 
which guards the civil liberty of the men of Louis- 
iana, that spirit of eternal vigilance which is the 
price of liberty; but while casting out the mote in 
another’s eye, what shall we do with the beam 
which hinders the American nation from seeing the 
danger which threatens the republic, in the total de- 
privation of political rights to all its women? 

And, whereas, our cause is essentially political, 
and can be consummated only by the votes of those 
who hold ballots, therefors, 

Resolved, That wise policy requires that, in future, 
we shall concentrate our votes upon candidates of 
our own for all the important offices of the Common- 
wealth, and to this end we instruct our Executive 
Committee to call a Convention of the Woman Suf. 
fragists of Massachusetts, to be held at such time and 
place as they deem expedient, to consider the best 
method of carrying out the spirit of this resolution. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee shall take 
steps to create a Corresponding Committee in each 
Senatorial District, consisting of at least one mem- 
ber from each ward or town therein, to promote the 
interests of Woman Suffrage. 


On motion of Mrs. Lucy Stone the reso- 
lutions were accepted for discussion, to be 
voted upon seriatim. ‘ 

The first and second resolutions were read 
and adopted without debate. Upon the third 
resolution Lucy Stone spoke as follows: 

Lucy Stone said: ‘This resolution should 
have the unanimous vote of this annual meet- 
ing. : , 

By the last census there were in this State 
753,572 women and girls. ‘These women are 
all taxed and governed just as the colonists 
were, a hundred years ago. Now whether it 
is a hundred years or a hundred hundred, these 
men, who rule women as the British govern- 
ment did our ancestors, are not the men to cel- 

[ConTINUED ON PAGE 37.] 
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A NEW POLITICAL ELEMENT NEEDED. 


We have lately passed through a season of 
great political excitement, ending in what 
may be called a revolution; in consideration 
of the, amount of power which has passed 
from the hands of one party into those of 
another. 

The victorious party, as is usual on such oc- 
casions, have been exceedingly jubilant, and 
the defeated party correspondingly mortified 
and disappointed. Grave, meditative men, 
who profess not to side with eithet party, but 
to take impartial views, tell us that it is all 
right. Things must go on just this way, for 
no body of men can be long associated togeth- 
er without becoming corrupt. and it is not 
only desirable but necessary that there should 
be an opposing party to step in and wrench 
the power from their hands in order to exer- 
cise it ina fairer manner until, in time, they 
themselves become corrupt and need the same 
kind office performed for them. And if, under 
such a system, there is a good deal of bribery, 
‘Well! it islamentable but 
It is an evil, but it is 


fraud, deceit &c., 
it cannot be helped.” 
done on each side to support the party, and it 
is right to support your party—the end sanc- 
tifies the means. 
ter plan for keeping up the government.”’ 
Now if men can devise no better plan than 
tolerating what they admit to be an evil, is it 
not time that they infuse a new element into 
the science of government? Would it not be 
worth while to consider what effect the intlu- 


At any rate there is no bet- 


ence of woman would haveif she shared in its 
counsels? 

This argument is not new. It has been ad- 
vanced and ably argued already, but it will 
have to be introduced again and again until it 
is thoroughly and practically tested. 

St. Louis, Mo, S. Suarman, 


oem 


WOMAN'S WORK IN BOSTON. 


The Boston correspondent of the Worcester 
Spy informs us that: 


Out of the constant efforts of kind-hearted 
and energetic people here to help the unfortu- 
nate, to give them a chance for themselves, to 
“lend a hand’ while avoiding and condemn- 
ing indiscriminate and demoralizing alms-giv- 
ing, come results which will perhaps be inter- 
esting and of some use to those of your read- 
ers who are working in the same direction, and 
trying similar experiments. The condition of 
young women who come to the city to work, 
who have no home, and must support them- 
selves on small wages, has long been a matter 
of serious consideration among social reform- 
ers, and many attempts have been made, 
more or less successtul, to establish boarding 
houses that should be comfortable, attractive 
and provide a good table ata small cost. The 
latest experiment m this direction has been 
made on a large scale by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. They have built, on 
Warrenton Street, a house that will aeeommo- 
date 200 boarders, It is prettily and comfort- 
ably furnished; the parlors are large, with 
Brussels carpets, a piano, and a few pictures; 
the library is well furnished; and the sleeping 
rooms are light and cheerful. The price of 
board here is from 83.50 to 85.50 a week, ac- 
cording to the room; and that includes heat, 
light, some care of the room, and the washing 
of ten pieces for each person. When the 
house is full, this is enough to pay its current 
expenses, when it is not full the association 
must supply the deficiency. The managers 
take a warm interest in the house and the 
boarders, and once each mouth a party is 
given to the boarders and their friends, with 
some literary or musicalentertainment. This 
house has been open only a few months, and 
is not yet full. It is in every way attractive, 
and seems a solution of the problem that has 
so long bathed Christian workers—how to pro- 
vide a comfortable home for women who de- 
sire quiet and pleasant lives, but who cannot 
command large wages. 

Another experiment, entirely justified by 
its success, is the Training School for Nurses. 
More than a year ago the first separate school 
of this kind was established here, although 
nurses have been taught at the Woman’s Hos- 
pital since its foundation. Money for this 
school was raised by subscription, a house 
taken near the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal, a matron obtained, and pupils received. 
At first there were only five or six, but the 
number increased; they were taught at the 
hospital, and soon became popular there; the 
plan, in its working, found favor even with 
the physicians, who were at first indifferent or 
opposed to it, and at the end of a year the 
managers had the satisfaction of reporting an 
excellent class of pupils, seventeen in number, 
entering on their second year of systematic 
training, with enlarged facilities at the hospi- 
tal, and with special lessons and lectures from 
the physicians of the Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Two years completes the course of study, the 
graduates will receive diplomas, and there 
will be a class of nurses here who are intelli- 
gent, thoroughly trained, and quite competent 
to share with the physician the care of any- 
body sick or wounded, no matter what the 
disease or what the injury. 

A second diet kitchen has been in operation 
for several weeks. The first one was started 
last June at the corner of Tremont and Pleas- 
ant Streets, and has had but few patients. 

There are from seven to ten applicants daily, 
bringing a physician’s order for beef tea, 
soup or gruel. ‘The managers were convinced 


that the location was not a favorable one, and | 


so they established a second kitchen, on the 
same plan, at the North End, to which the 
physicians of the North End Dispensary could 
send their patients for suitable food. This 
works well, and between forty and fifty ap- 
plicants go each day, to receive the nourish- 
ing food or drink which they cannot make at 
home. The plan of the kitchen is to sell, at a 
moderate price, to all who are able to pay, 
and they counted on a large number of cus- 
tomers among those who have no house-keep- 


ing conveniencies, and would be glad, if they | 


were ill, to buy what they needed from a good 
diet kitchen. So far, however, at both places, 
there have been very few to pay anything, 
and the work has been one of pure charity. 


] JOHN WEISS ON MARRIAGE. 


The most striking paper in Old and New for 

| February, will be that of the Rey. John Weiss 
on “Marriage,” which, read in one or two 
| parlors, has already produced no small private | 
| sensation. Mr. Weiss thinks that the discus- | 


sions of this marriage problem, in which the 
| 


| present age is so prolific, are not to be ignored. | 
The constant ery which comes up from the 
married themselves, who have failed to realize 
their own reasonable expectations, shows us 
that If we 
can help to discover it, we, by so much, help | 
Since the 


there is a mistake somewhere. 
| : : 4 
| the world toward its millennium. 
contract of marriage is as broad and deep as 


human nature, it must, therefore, now and al- 
| ways, comprise both the folly and the strength | 


{ 


which men and women contribute to that, as | 
they do to every other human condition, He- 
reditary folly and infirmity are unmasked 
more quickly in marriage than in any other 
relation. Before the ceremony, she is a god- 
ess, an angel, an embodiment of innocent 
splendor that deigns to approach and to fasci- 
nate. And he is a knight, all glittering with 
golden armor—all high courage, and unstain- 
ed faith, and unselfish strength. Afterward 
she finds him only a man, made of the dust 
of the earth, in want of a dinner, and cross if 
it does not suit him; absorbed in business; 
coarse, it may be, sometimes—just a man! 
And he finds her also a creature with inherit- 
ed tendencies and present defects; anxious to 
know fine people and wear fine garments. 
They have come out of the rose-colored coun- 
try of vision into the daylight of the ‘Palace | 
of Truth.” 

by housekeeping. 
so they fall out with mutual recrimination. 


He is harassed by business—she 
They meet i!l-attuned, and 


Her sensitive nature exaggerates; his strong 
one depreciates and overlooks. Perhaps her 
fine tastes lead her to be too expensive, and 
then the man begins to wonder whether the 
price be not over-high which he pays for the 
pleasure of her society. 

As one remedy against this mutual ignor- 
ance, Which leaves open such subsequent op- 
portunities for mutual discovery, Mr. Weiss 
approves of the co-education of the sexes. 

What can be more salutary than such an 
opportunity to affect both sexes with native 
admirations and disdains, so that characters in 
the very act of developing out of inherited 
imperfections may fall into wiser relations 
with each other? While the 
pursuits summon them away from trivial feel- | 


same mental 


ings into noble emulation, and the sexes pique 
each other only to covet the prize of knowledge, 





stili the mingling glances will liberate a sweet 
courtesy, and a temper that cannot be trifled | 
with; and a clairvoyance of unspoiled souls | 
will reign. Nothing premature need be dread- 
ed, any more than ina garden of flowers. 
Nothing affected will meet with toleration; 
nothing mean and vile can survive the awful 
scorn of those unbribed candidates for virtue. 
Let it be tried, if only for the chance of grad- 
uating better subjects for the higher discipline 
of marriage. 

In order to make early marriages even tol- 
erably hopeful, this co-education would be 
necessary. If not thus thoroughly known to 
each other, the contracting parties would, no 
doubt, do better to wait until time had ma- 
tured their judgment. But no plan for mixed 
education, and no postponement of marriage, 
can ever train the two sexes “to seek each oth- 
er, with misplaced and monstrous fore- 
thought.” 

One end of marriage is frequently forgotten 
—it is meant to be a discipline; just as all 
other stages of our mortal life have a work of 
discipline to do. He would make a disastrous 
mistake who would wed perfection—a wed- 
ding which, luckily, will never be possible. 
To fly from every dissonance or difliculty 
through the open door of the divorce court 
would be as unwise as for a child to quarrel 
with his spelling-book, because it was not al- 
ways easy. 

But, on the other hand, there is no ignoring 
the fact that marriages, even those which 
were contracted with the purest feelings and 
intentions, do sometimes develop such an an- 





tagonism of temperaments as utterly subverts 
the power to make a home—the very reason- | 
of-being of marriage. And here Mr. Weiss 

deals boldly with the question of whether dis- | 
cordant couples ought, or ought not, to re- 


main together on account of their children. 
Ile says: 

“The air of the house becomes an oppres- 
sive dissonance; the children see no bickering 
but they insensibly imbibe a quarrel that is 
noiselessly waged by implacable contrariety ; 
the 
ought to be kept so limpid and shadowless, 


sources of their early culture, which 
seem to be continually raked up by this gnarl- | 
ed root; and clouds drift over and chill them, 
| they know not whence, for they gather beyond | 





the horizon of these simple and unquestioning 


souls. The children are no longer the com- 
promises which Nature offers to our mutual 
discontents, but, rather, the battle-fields of | 
this contrariety: each one of them is a perma- 


nent suggestion for two hostile policies. By 
what of these 
| souls who have been educated in their parents’ 
Are they 


and by will become young 
house to distrust and cynicism? 
candidates for celibacy, or fresh conspirators 
But 


say, ‘If the parents separate, what will be- 


against the holiness of marriage? you | 


t come of the 


| but female operatives admitted, 


children?’ Why, nothing worse 
can become of them; they are all shattered, 
unnerved, sickened, by the vibrations of a 
Let them escape with 


continuous discord. 


| the father or the mother, away from the fa- 


tality of them both, into the neutrality, at 
least, of either one of them, where possibly, 
the candor of youth may recur, and the ideal 


| of domestic beauty put forth fresh buds in 


its expanding warmth.” 

But Mr. Weiss besceches long forbearance 
with each other before the final remedy of di- 
vorce is solicited. He believes that divorce 
should be much easier than it now is; but not, 
therefore, that it should be more frequent. 
He even thinks that if the unhappy feel that 
this resort awaits them, at the last, it will 
make them more, rather than less forbearing. 
Others, who have also thought long upon the 
matter, have come to precisely opposite con- 
clusions from those of Mr. Weiss. But this 
paper, in Old and New, is one which no one 
It is certainly full of 
me 


should neglect to read. 
sweetness and candor; 
one can hardly fail to receive from it much 
enlightenment as to the true use and meaning 
of marriage.—N. Y. Tribune. 


el 


and it seems to 





MEETING OF FEMALE OPERATIVES. 


During last week, the following call has 
been widely circulated among the women op- 
eratives of Fall River: 

Graxnp Ratry or tue FemMALe Orera- 
TIVES on Saturday evening, Jan. 16, at ‘Temple 
Hall. Troy Building, Pleasant Street. None 
Writhing 
under the eruel and oppressive effects of the 
late reduction, and dissatisfied with the dila- 
tory, shilly-shally and cowardly action of 
many of the chief conductors of our late meet- 
ings, we, the female operatives, have decided 
to meet together and speak and act for our- 
selves, as we and our children are as much in- 
terested in, and are as great sutferers by, this 
late movement of the manufacturers as the 
male operatives. We realize vividly the fact 
that we must resist this tendency on the part 
of the combination of the manufacturers to 
cut down our wages, and that every redue- 
tion they succeed in establishing, renders us 
less liable to resist the next. The meeting is 
open to all female operatives in every depart- 
ment. : 

In accordance with this call, the female 
weavers of the city gathered at the time and 
place specified, in great numbers, nearly 1000 
being present. ‘The only gentleman in attend 
ance was Mr. Henry Seavey of the Labor Jowr- 
nal, the organ of the movement. No report- 
ers were admitted. The chair was occupied 
by a woman, and several speeches were made 
by those present. Early in the evening, a 
resolution was passed declaring the strike gen- 
eral, but this, upon subsequent debate, was 
reconsidered, and a motion was unanimously 
sarried to strike at the Merchants’ Mills and 
the Granite Mills. These particular mills were 
selected because it is believed here that the 
agents connected with them were the first 
movers in the general reduction of wages. The 
Crescent Mills strikers were to return to their 
work to-morrow, when two weeks’ notice will 
be given simultaneously by the operatives of 
all the three mills. Itis anticipated that every 
employee in these establishments will leave at 
the end of the two weeks if the wages are not 
advanced in accordance with their demand. 
The Crescent Mills strikers are much encour- 
aged by the support lent them at the Saturday 
night’s meeting, and the matter is thus left in 
abeyance for two weeks.—Soston Globe. 

_ _——- _ 


OBJECTIONS TO LARGE FAMILIES. 


A lady correspondent of the /ndex, makes 
the following spirited criticism upon the ordi- 
nary indiscriminate eulogy of large families. 

With the opinions in the main of Mr. Schurz 
upon the natural destiny of woman I do not 
find myself essentially disagreeing, although 
he gives less consideration to the provision 
for the large number of exceptional cases than 
IT could wish. It is from his views as to the 
general desirableness of large families and a 
rapidly increasing population that I especially 
differ; for herein do I find the most probable 
reconciliation between the claims of woman- 
hood on the one hand, and those of wifehood 
and motherhood on the other. And right here 
let me say that, in the very nature of the case, 
man is not so good a judge of the desirable- 
ness of large familiesas woman is. The bur- 
den of having and rearing many children 
comes .not heaviest on man but on woman. 
The mother is nearer in every way to her 
children than is the father. Aside from the 


| 





terrible tragedy of giving birth to them,— | 


which momentous event alone visits her ex- 
perience, not his,—she, better than he, knows 
and feels all their wants, sorrows, trials, perils, 
and the tremendous responsibility of meeting 
and caring for these. Let woman, then, rath- 
er than man, settle this question. — Hers only 
be it the office to decide how many children 
she shall have, and whether large or small 
families are desirable. And, in presuming to 


f speak at all upon this subject, it is with the 


desire to voice the mind of woman so far as I 
know it, more even than to call attention to 
the rights of the children themselves, or to 
those of society at large. 

I have twe principal objections to the rule 
of large families. In the first place I believe 


| they help to perpetuate poverty, which is one 
| of the chief causes of ignorance and crime. 





is a beautiful sight to contemplate, when the 
parents are not bowed down with the load of 
providing for it, and when all the children are 
healthy and happy, each being able to have 
a fair chance and reasonable advantage in life 
But it so happens that not the wealthier but 
the poorer classes are most prolific of offspring. 
The poverty-steeped couples are those who 
indulge most in large families Behold how 
children thicken like flies in the midst of 
squalor and dirt! Sehold how they swarm 
in unventilated tenement houses, in dingy huts 
and hovels, on unwholesome food. Among 
peasants and day-laborers. Nine times out 
of ten, in such cases, children are unwelcome 
to both father and mother; and yet, through 
no fault of theirs, the pitiable little things 
keep coming into an existence which one half 
of them learn to deplore if not to curse. The 
parents are as unhappy as thechildren. They 
would avoid these sad results,—the having of 
children whom they cannot provide for, and 
whose increasing number plunge the whole 
family into deeper want and more fierce de- 
spair,—if they knew how. Ought not the 
education which society provides for them to 
be of such a nature that every married couple 
sball be intelligent propagators of their race, 
and wise enough to choose and regulate the 
number of their offspring? I religiously be- 
lieve that it should be a self-imposed law upon 
all married men and women (in my view socie- 
ty has no other right in this matter than to 
instruct,—it has none to coerce) not to have 
any more offspring than they can, with equal 
justice to themselves and the children, provide 
for. When this comes to be the rule, we shall 
have a healthier and happier population, and 
a better world every way. 

My second objection to large families is 
that in so many cases they ensure the discom- 
fort, the distress, and the actual degradation 
of the mother. Marriage will never be an 
honorable and pure sacrament of Nature, un- 
til it utterly ceases to involve the sacrifice of 
womanhood to wifehood and motherhood. 
A woman is a woman before she is a wife 
anda mother and she ought never to be asked, 


| and never should allow herself to become the 


latter, at any ex; e: se of the former. Better 
she should remain torever unwived and un- 
mothered, than to make marriage in any de- 
gree the grave of her womanhood! Better 
that we should have no more children born, 
and that the race of man should become ex- 
tinct, than that any woman should ever be an 
unwilling mother, or should hinder or pre- 
vent her freest and fullest development as a 
woman by her function as child-bearer! 

3ut in how many cases of large families is 
this the sad result to woman. 


THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS. 


The peculiar character of the new Italian 
Parliament, resulting from the elections of 
November last and the whole elective process 
in that country, is so peculiar as to challenge 
In the body it- 
self there is a fair conservative majority for 
the government, so that it 
its projected measures without fear of being 


our attention and criticism. 
‘an procoed with 


deserted; but we venture to say that the way 
in which this majority, and indeed, for that 
matter, the entire assembly is obtained, is 
quite unique in political annals. 

It seems that the Italians never expect to 
finish their election on the first trial, and there- 
fore have two regularly appointed days, about 
a week apart—the latter openly to finish the 
work that they know will be but half done at 


! 
| 
} 
| 


— ———— 
that the shortest way would be the introduc- 
tion of Universal’ Suffrage in the whole pen- 
insula; but others think this a very doubtful 
experiment that no true friend of Italian prog- 
ress would desire to risk. And this because, 
first, of the alarming ignorance of the lower 


| classes; and secondly, their fearful subjection 








the first trial, and for the reason that the Ital- 


ian election law requires for legality that the 
elected candidate must receive at least one- 
third of the votes of all the legal electors—a 
thing that does not always happen, because in 
some places not one fourth of these appear at 
the polls on the first day, and therefore not 
more than one-third of the deputies to the 
The 
great battle came off a week later, the first 
trial having been a sort of skirmish, to make 


present House were elected on that day. 


a test of strength and give a general indica- | 


tion of the ‘‘lay of the land.’’ But even then 
it was difficult to bring out votes enough in 
all the districts to insure a final and definitive 
election. 

This indifference of voters to the privilege 
of Suffrage is beginning to attract considera- 
ble attention, and there is a very general con- 
viction that there should be more or less of 
them, with a view to have them take some lit- 
tle interest in the matter, and dispel this po- 
litical indolence which threatens to retard the 
progress of the state in its desired develop 
ments, The right of Suffrage in Italy is quite 
restricted, and those who possess it are tech- 
nically known as “official Italy4” and to them 
is relegated the responsibility of government 
by means of Parliament. ‘Those only are en- 
titled to rank as voters who pay a direct tax 
of forty frances, and in this way, of twenty- 
seven millions of people, but about five hun- 
dred thousand do the voting and ruling; and, 
as it appears, even these answer the call of the 
government with great indifference and luke- 
warmness. 

In theory an immense amount is made of 
the inestimable privilege, and in practice it is 
hardly possible to bring a legal number to the 
polls. It seems that before the election it is 
the non-voters who keep up all the excitement, 


| and carry on the preparations, in so magnifi- 


| cent a style that one would imagine it impos- 


If only those who are well-to-do in life, who | 


have ample means to properly educate and 


care for numerous children,—if > ‘such | op 
e fe unerous children,—if only ‘such | Those only seem to come who are impelled | 


would have large families comparatively little 
might be’ found to say against it. In such 
cases, the burden could not come heavily on 
either mother or father, and the children (pro- 
viding always the parents were wise) would 
be reared in such a way as to find their own 
lives worth having and capable of being put 
to good service for humanity. 


sible for a single man to neglect his privilege, 
which is at the same time a duty; and when 
it comes to the day of battle there is sometimes 
not a fifth of the voters at the ballot-box. 
by a partisan spirit; and few appear froma 
patriotic interest in their country’s welfare. 


| selves manifest. 





What will remedy this evil? is the puzzling | 


Some insist that the 
circle of voters must be largely increased in 


question of the hour. 


to priestly control. They say, “‘give us twenty 
years of compulsory education for the people, 
and atleast the same period of energetical and 
decided policy in ecclesiastical matters, before 
we risk it.”’ 

But between universal suffrage and a di- 
rect tax of forty francs there is a medium 
ground which some are trying to find. One 
might grant the ballot to the poorer and more 
industrious classes, who pay a less amount of 
tax, and who really seem to take the most in- 
terest in political matters. But here again we 

The upper clas- 
ses are indifferent to the use of their privilege, 
and still are unwilling to transfer or extend it 
It is quite positive that the poorer 


have the dog in the manger. 


to others. 
ranks of Italy are very democratic and very 
united, so that they would have but little 
trouble in securing a parliamentary majority, 
but it would be in the opposition, and proba- 
bly troublesome, and still some think a better 
working body than the present lukewarm and 
The curse of Italy just 
now is, without doubt, this fearful indecision. 


indifferent assembly. 


No one is clear as to its policy, either as to in- 
ternal measures or those affecting foreign 
powers. Certain individuals among her states- 
men are progressive and decided, but their 
wishes are not responded to by the parliament; 
and therefore nobody knows just what to do 
with the ecclesiastical, educational, and finan- 
cial questions at home, or what policy to pur- 
sue abroad—whether to favor France or Ger- 
many on the one hand, or the republican cause 
in Spain on the other. 

One might expect that, with a body of vot- 
ers drawn so exclusively from one class of the 
community, their policy would at least have 
This state of af- 
fairs threatens a chronic political crisis in 
Italy until it can be cured, either by extend- 
ing the right of suffrage, or contracting it, for 
some even think the latter the only mode to 


a character, but it is not so. 


cure the evil; while some suggest that the 
present voters be driven to the polls by mag- 
isterial authority, although it is not a little 
amusing to think of a legal code or a police- 
man’s locust compelling a man to go to the 
ballot-box. 
begin in the common school, with a corps of 


We suggest that the compulsion 


teachers very different from the priests who 
have thus steeped the country in ignorance.— 


Zion's Herald. 





DRESS REFORM SUGGESTONS NOT WORTH 
ADOPTING. 


“A conservative woman’’ writes to 
New York Tri/une as follows: 

Sir:—There has been recently held in Chi- 
cago a convention of women, who agitated the 
dress reform question, and who may have ac- 
complished something from their point of 
view, but no changes have yet made them- 
These women have had it 
all their own way for some time, and all wo- 
men who differ from them have kept entirely 
silent. Now I think that if women generally 
told the honest truth they would say that 
they cared more for one look of admiration or 
of approbation from a man they loved, or 
even from men in general, than for a whole 
volley of language from any woman. I do 
not say that women dress themselves solely to 
win admiration, but it has a great deal to do 
with all their dressing. People are born with 
different talents, genius, or capacity for prac- 
tical work, good taste, &c., and no persons of 
good taste will ever make themselves singular 
in dress—because it is not good taste. 

The point I wish to make is this: people are 
born thus, and do the ultra dress-reformers 
imagine that there would not be just as much 
abuse of dress if a radical change were made, 
as there is now? 

Now corsets and long skirts are the main 
points of attack. Iwill deal with the facts 
about corsets first. Before my day there may 
have been tight lacing. I don’t know any- 
thing about that, but I do know that now it is 
the exception to find a woman who wears 
tight corsets. I dare say there may be some 
uncomfortably tat women who wear tight 
clothes, and of course there are brainless girls 
who lace, but they are the exceptions. There 
are very few women who have ever worn 
corsets, Who would be willing to go without 
them, for the weight of the skirts upon the 
hips is much greater without them than with 
them. The cutting sensation of the bands is 
intolerable whether they are loose or tight. 
Corsets entirely prevent that feeling, because 
the bones in them extend over the hips and 
do not allow the weight to bear down on the 
flesh. Then there is a sort of flabbiness of 
feeling when a woman attempts to put on a 
dress without her corsets underneath. So far 
as looks are concerned it is quite certain that 
a woman who wears corsets looks better than 
one who does not. Most women without cor- 
sets look dowdy, in fact they almost all have 
a sort of animated rag-bag appearance. 

Now, about long skirts in the street, I free- 
ly admit that it is an astonishing fact that 
many sensible and otherwise neat women do 
drag their dresses in the street, and that is the 
one point which deserves every attack made 
upon it, for it is positively unclean and very 
extravagant. I fear, however, it will never 
be helped until the fifty years are up in which 
all fashions are said to lie dormant, and short 
dresses become again the decree of fashion. 
If women could be made to believe that they 
looked better in short dresses in the street the 
victory would be won. Skirts made as fash- 
ion ordains, demi-train to be looped in the 
street, are mere satires, for loops slip, and 


the 








a woman may have the best intentions in 
the world for having her dress clear the 
ground, but in nine cases out of ten she 


A large family | order to secure a parliamentary majority, and | walks along with her skirt dipping at inter- 
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vals. even if it doesn’t drag 
have no apologies to offer for all this, and it 
certainly is to be hoped that all sensible wo- 
men will do all in their power to hasten the 
time when it will be considered vulgar to drag 


all round. I “Well, Charlie, 


} you would hear from her.” 


a dress in the street, be it ever so slightly. If | 
the reformers would only just keep within | 


s »y may do much good, and no sen- 
bounds, the} \ { 


sible woman will for one moment deny that | 
they have already done much good, but they 


try tocarry their ideas too far. 

"There is not the least doubt that many wo- 
men habitually wear flannels now who did not 
wear them five years ago; but there are a 
great many women only thirty years old who 
have always worn them. All women wear 
thicker shoes than in former years, because in 
the first place it is the fashion—and dress re- 


| I knows dot voman, dot Wilhelmina. 


And he would shake his head and say: 
**May be, but I don’t believe it.” F 
Sometimes they would say: 

“Charlie, your wife has gone off to live 
with another man. You will not see her any 
more.” ; 

And he would slap his hands earnestly to- 
gether and fairly shout: 

“No, Sir-ee! She never don’t do dot. Poys, 
I knows 


| her mit mine heart.” 


formers have without doubt helped to make | 


the fashion—and because twenty years ago it 
was almost an impossibility to find a woman’s 
boot with a thick sole. French heels are out 
of style because no woman could walk in them 
comfortably. Itis a fact that may be depend- 
ed upon that no sensible woman is going to 
be made thoroughly uncomfortable by any 
part of her dress. It is said that waists should 
be worn instead of corsets, because held upon 
the shoulders, and many advocate the suspen- 
sion of the stockings from the waist by means 
of elastics. 


Now I consider that, anything but | 


a reform, because there is a constant pulling | 


jlownward and forward, and it is very uncom- 
fortable indeed. It is said that the weight of 
the skirts should be lessened by suspending 
them as men suspend their pantaloons. Now, 
Ido not think I put it too low when I say 
that there are just about five women out of a 
hundred who can wear suspenders and not be 


| 
las well, 


thoroughly uncomfortable all the time. There | 


are very few women whose shoulders are 
square enough to hold them up firmly as they 
stay upon men’s shoulders. With the ninety- 
five itis a constant ‘‘pull-pull” to get them 
up where they belong, and the unhappy wear- 
ers either keep up a frantic and ungraceful 
grasping at either shoulder, or else they un- 
dress half a dozen times a day and take up 
the suspenders, by no means helping the dif- 
ticulty, but only creating a greater strain on 
the shoulders and back. 

Now L think I have been fair. 
to be thoroughly so. 
good I think these Conventions have done us 
or ever will do us, but we do wish they would 
stop now. I have heard these opinions ex- 
pressed a great many times. I have only put 
them into writing. 

A Conservative Woman. 

Springyield, Mass. 
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WOMAN'S SOCIAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Ihave meant 


The Woiman’s Social Education Society held 
a meeting, two weeks ago, at Plympton Hall, 
N. Y., the Vice-President, Mrs. Nethung, in the 
chair. Inthe report of the Executive Commit- 
tee it was stated that the objects of the society 
were the discussion of vital social questions, 
and the publication of papers to propagate their 
opinions. <A paper was read by the Rev. Phebe 
A. Hanaford, entitled ‘From the East, Light.”’ 
She showed that the student may gather more 
knowledge of the history of his country from 
its words than from its historical archives. 
She spoke of che influence of the learning of 
the East, as recently exhibited by the study of 
Sanscrit, upon the religion, science. and liter- 
This learning, viewed 
in the light of modern ideas, points to a com 


ature of modern times. 


mon origin of all the religious and social econ- 
omies, as well as of all the languages of the 
world. Many instances of women who distin- 
guished themselves in the study of Sanscrit 
and other languages, were mentioned and held 
up as examples, which others should follow, 
especially at this time when Oriental studies 
were exerting such a powerful influence. <A 
Jong discussion of this subject followed the 
reading of the paper. The influence of the So- 
ciety was solicited in aid of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. The 
President called upon the ladies present to pur- 
sue their studies and express their opinions 
without any regard to what men in general 
may think. The next meeting of the Society 
was held on Jan, 1%, at No. 100 East Fifty- 


first St., and a paper entitled ‘*Woman and her 


Era,’ was read. —New York Tribune. 
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A FAITHFUL PAIR. 
The Rome, N. Y., Sentinel tells the follow- 


ing story of the trials and tribulations of a 
husband and wife: 





There arrived in this country four years 
ago last spring an honest German, named 
Charles Meyers, accompanied by his wife, 
Wilhelmina, and two children. They settled 
in Syracuse. Late in the same summer, and 
before either of them could talk English with 
any accuracy, Charles and his wife went to 
Vernon and Augusta to pick hops. While 
they were at work in Augusta the company 
separated,Charles remaining on one farm, and 
his wife Wilhelmina going with another Ger- 
nmian woman who could talk English, to work 
on another farm about two miles from Pratt’s 

lollow, 

Nop-picking being over, Charles Meyers 
and the company with him were bundled into 
the cars and sent to Syracuse. He had no 
lears about his wife, because he supposed she 
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pany she left him. Within a day or two, 
tome came the other woman, but no Wilhel- 
mina. Said Charles, ‘Where is my wife?’ 
“aid the woman, “She left me to find you.” 
And so Charles Meyers lost his wife. He 
could not find her in Vernon; he could not 
ind her in Augusta; he could not find her 
anywhere. For two years did the unhappy 
Man search for the lost Wilhelmina. Every 
cent he could spare from the support of his 
‘dren he devoted to advertising for Wilhel- 


inina. Time and again he heard of women 
— or dead who were supposed to be Wil- 


eimina, and time after time he hunted them 
- to find ‘tno Wilhelmina.’? He saved an 
Wi, penny to keep a light at the window for 
as ielmina, and he was up with the lark to 
Pray—after he had looked down the street to 
se if there came his poor Wilhelinina. Some- 
‘Hes his fellow-workmen would say to him, 


Ihave admitted all the | 


, his name. 


After two years of faithful, unavailing 
search, Myers gave up in despair, and, 
not being able to withstand the grief 


which his surroundings in Syracuse constantly 
called up afresh, he took his children and 
went to Rondout. Four years ago this fall, a 


woman was brought to the county house at | 


Rome, partially insane with the burden of a 
great grief. She was perfectly harmless, but 
hopelessly confused. She could give no ac- 
count of herself. She did not know who she 
was, nor where she came from, and only re- 
membered that she once had a husband and 
that she had lost him. 
slowly grew better, and, as she felt more fa- 
miliar with her surroundings, her mind slowly 
resumed its sway. She remembered more 
about her husband, and about her two chil- 
dren, but how she lost them she could not tell. 
She was gentle and industrious, and became 
in time rather a favorite, notonly with the in- 
mates, but with the matron and her assistants 
Last winter a young tramp stopped 
at the county house as a “‘transient.”? To her 
was told the story of the German woman who 
had lost her husband, and she remembered 
that a German living on Salina street, Syra- 
cuse, had lost his wife, but she could not’ tell 
She thought if Mr. Cheney (who 
questioned her) would write to one Waters, a 
tinsmith, that gentleman could tell him all 
about the case. 


traced the case until he became satisfied that 


the man Meyers, who had gone to Rondout, 
was the husband of the confused German wo- 
man under his care. Then trouble was ex- 


| perienced in getting Meyers from Rondout. 
| He had gone in search of many Wilhelminas, 
/and he had been so unsuccessful; but finally 


| 





| a correct version of the matter. 


a friend in whom he had confidence wrote 
him such an account as to convince him that 


Wilhelmina had been found. Then he packed | 


up all his furniture, everything he had owned 


when Wilhelmina left him, and he shipped all | 


back to Syracuse, and he passed through 
Rome, last Tuesday night, with his two chil- 
dren, acd he got his old place in Syracuse, 
with his oid employer, and bright and early 
last Wednesday morning he was en route for 
Rome and — Wilhelmina. Mr. Cheney took 
him into the reception room, and Mrs. Cheney 
brought in Wilhelmina. At first she looked 
vaguely, and then she looked more sharply at 
Meyers, and then—well, we cannot tell what 
happened then. There was the happiest Ger- 
man in this broad universe hugging the hap- 
piest of all women. She knew who she was 
then; she knewallaboutit. And that Dutch- 
man, who ‘knew dot Wilhelmina in his heart,”’ 
had his reward. And Cheney was just as 
well pleased about it as any one, bless his big 
heart, and if he stood on one leg and shouted, 
‘*Hosannah in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men,” 
business. ‘There was a gay 
county house reception room! 


party in that 





MISS PALEY AND THE CAMBRIDGE EXAM- 
INATION. 


The Rev. Thomas Paley writes as follows | 


to the Daily News: 
mentioned in several London and local papers 


“My name having been 


in connection 


study in Cambridge, I feel called upon to give | 


She was ad- 


mitted to the same examination as the men, 


| with an understanding that her place in the 


uld remain with the woman in whose com- | 


classes should not be divulged, but only certi- 
fied to her immediate friends. 
not at liberty to say where she stood. It is 
sufficient to say that the result of the exami- 
nation gave great satisfaction to her tutors, 
and proved that without any very extraordi- 


nary ability, and without any strain on her | 


health, a woman is capable of the highest 
mental culture. Miss Paley was a student of 
Merton Hall, where she had all the advan- 
tages of Cambridge tuition without the for- 
mality of a college life. The House was most 
opportunely opened three years ago, by Miss 
Clough, and but for this Miss Paley would 
probably not have been a Cambridge student 
atall. She is the grand-daughter of the cele- 
brated Paley.” 

— 


FATAL FANATICISM. 


Crissey Hocker, a religious fanatic, burned 
herself to death at White’s Valley, Penn., on 
Wednesday. She was a young and accom- 
plished woman, the daughter of William Hock 
She 
had for five or six years labored at intervals 
under the hallucination that she had commit- 
ted grievous sin against what she termed ‘‘her 
Immanuel,”’ and was in the habit of building 
fields and 
lambs as a burnt offering to appease the wrath 
of her offended deity. 
Hocker went to Carbendale after a load of 


er, a wealthy farmer of the above place. 


altars in her father’s sacrificing 


coal. His daughter having manifested signs 
of a recurrence of her insanity, he left a hired 
man to look after her, her mother being dead. 
The man went away at noon, and did not re- 
turn to the house. Mr. Hocker came back at 
about two in the afternoon. Entering the 
kitchen of his house, he was horrified to find 
the body of his daughter lying on the coals 


and ashes of what had been one of her altars, | 


and burned to acrisp. Her face and the up- 
per part of her body alone had escaped. She 
had constructed the altar or pyre out of a set 
of quilting frames. She had torn up a portion 
of the carpet and laid it on the altar, and made 
a pillow for her head. 
right side, and her cheek was resting on her 


your wife must be dead, or | hand. 


Under kind care she | 


With this clew Mr. Cheney | 


why it is nobody’s | 


with Miss Paley’s course of | 


Iam therefore | 


On Wednesday, Mr. | 


She reclined on her | 
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Notwithstanding the intense agony she | 

must have endured, her face wore a calm and 

| peaceful expression, and there was a smile on 

| herlips. Inthe family Bible, which was found | 
lying on the parlor table open at the book of } 
Job, was the following note, addressed to her | 
father: | 


| Dear Father: My Immanuel appeared tome, | 


to-day. 
ted the unpardonable sin, which I can only 
| obtain forgiveness for by passing through the 
cleansing of fire. I will intercede for vou, my 
| dear father. You will find my puritied body 
| in the northeast corner of the house. I wish 
to have my ashes buried in my Immanuel’s 
ground at the northwest corner of the house. 
Good-by. Meet me in the eternal ground. 





Mr. Hocker went to the corner of the house 
indicated in the note as the spot where the re- 

| mains were tobe buried, and found that his 
daughter had staked out a space for her grave. 
Martin Prentise, Justice of the Peace, sum- 
moned a jury and held an inquest on the re- 
mains. The jury returned a verdict in accord- 
ance with the facts, 
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SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATIONS BY A WOMAN. 


The observations of Mrs. Mary Treat, of 

| Vineland, New Jersey, are the most recent as 
well as among the most thorough that have 
been made on those curious plants which live 
by catching and digesting insects. ‘They were 
lately published in the 7Zvibune. In the month 
of May last she received from Dr. Wood of 
Wilmington, N. C., some thirty fine specimens 
of the Dionra muscipula, and placed them at 
| once in separate pots, numbering each 
| keeping a careful diary from the outset. 
| When an insect is entrapped a slimy secre- 
tion begins to ooze from the inside of the leaf, 
and in a day or two envelopes the insect’s 


and 


body. After a period of several days the in- 
| sect disappears with the exception, perhaps, 
of some hard parts, which are ejected, and 
the leaf re-opens, if it is healthy, to receive 
another victim. Such being the modus operan- 
di in general terms, Mrs. Treat proceeded to 
make more careful observations. She found 
that the leaves and plants differed greatly in 
their powers of assimilation. Some leaves 
were unable to digest even a single fly, while 
others disposed of three successively, but 
never could manage a fourth. When a leat 
has done its duty in contributing nutriment to 
the parent stem, it dies and is replaced by an- 
other or others. The leaves were not restricted 
to a uniform diet. Mrs. Treat tested them with 
beetles, spiders (of daddy-long-legs variety), 
ete., and even sat for some two hours with her 
little finger in one of the leaves. This last 
experiment was unsatisfactory, as for some 
reasons her nerves refused, much to her re- 
gret, to let her remain a prisoner long enough 
to be even partially digested. The leaf had, 
however, begun to exude its digestive fluid as 





| if it would have been quite pleased witha 
Bee- 
tles and other hard winged insects were digest- 


} human victim had it been big enough. 


| ed by some of the stronger leaves, the opera- 
tion requiring in some cases as much as two 
weeks. The strongest plant in the collection 
caught in all forty insects between May and 
| October, and digested most of them, but this 
| was accomplished by successive sets or relays 


of leaves. Insects removed after two or three 


hours of confinement sometimes recovered, but 


if they were left long enough to become cov- 
ered with the slimy secretion they always died, 
although in some cases the secretion was care- 
| fully washed off. 
Mrs. Treat’s conclusions. 

In the case of Drosera, natives of the North- 
ern States, she found that while the leaves 


Such in brief are some of 


would close over bits of beef and the like, 

they would take no notice of dry mineral sub- 

stances, and seemed doubtful about fruit. If, 

however, a fly were fastened within say half 
/ an inch of a leaf, it would begin to reach 

toward it and usually made fast within two 
hours.—Christain Union. 
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CONDEMNED TO BE MARRIED. 


| Late on Monday evening, as Sergeant Bates 
| was sitting at his desk in the office of the Sec- 
ond Police Station, Court Square, Boston, a 
young and modest woman entered, and, to his 
surprise, asked for lodging. 
whose heart is as warm as it is big, had to say 
to her, as he had said to a score who had pre- 
ceded her, that the cells were all full, and 
, that she must go elsewhere. The woman was 
| dejected at this intelligence, and modestly 
asked if she could remain long enough to be 
warmed at the register. Sergeant Bates very 
cheerfully did all in his power to make her 
comfortable, and, surprised at finding her 
barefooted on such a bitter night, inquired 
into her story. It appeared that the young 
| woman (whose name we suppress at her re- 
quest) had a home on the line of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, to which she was accus- 
tomed to go at the end of her day’s work ina 
certain establishment on Washington Street, 
and where she was obliged to pay no board. 
She had, like several other young women in 
this great city, a lover, who, it is to be hoped, 
is nota fair sample of the Boston Adonis. 
This fellow (whose name is also to be suppress- 
ed) is of a thoroughly respectable family in 
good circumstances, and, apparently, has had 
nothing to do but spend what money he could 
| lav hands on. The confiding girl had, from 

week to week, she said, given this lover her 


The Sergeant, 


week's earnings, inasmuch as he ‘needed it,”” | 


and she did not. The last time she had seen 

him he took in this manner her last quarter, 
| leaving her penniless. 

On her visit home, Saturday night, her par- 
ents saw that she was in what is generally 
| called ‘ta delicate situation,” and gave her 


He reveals to me that | have commit- | the cold, 


| 
CRISSEY. | who had so shamefully misused her, and, | 
| 


due notice to leave on Monday morning never { 
to return. On the morning appointed, seanti- 
y clad, with no shoes on her feet, this deli- 
cate girl came into bleak Boston and began a 
search for something to do. Her stockings 
afforded no protection against the ice of the 
sidewalks, and were entirely gone. 
Some one provided her with dinner, but at | 


soon 


| night she strayed into the station with no | 


place to lay her head, and almost frozen with 
She was provided with shoes and 
stockings and a few little articles of apparel | 
through the efforts of the sergeant, and slept 
on the couch in his office. The next day, 


| through the generosity of Mr. Smead, clerk | 


|} of the Sherman House, the girl was provided | 
with comfortable board in that well-managed | 
establishment. Aided by her further disclo- | 
sures, Sergeant Bates soon “spotted”? the man 


after the necessary formalities, secured his | 
presence at the Sherman House, E. D. Foss, | 
| Justice of the Peace, was then notified, and | 
| the gay Lothario was transferred to the som- | 
ber shades of the Tombs. 

A half hour's confinement was enough. 
About 10 o’clock, last evening, the incarcera- 
| ted lover called for the keeper, and announced 
| his desire to marry the young woman. No | 
| sooner said than done. The sergeant hasten 
ed to procure a marriage certificate, and quick- | 
| ly arranged a private wedding party in the 
large guard-room of the station. At 10.30, | 
last evening, in that place last to be assovciat- 
|ed with Hymenial ceremonies, the good ser- | 
geant ‘‘gave away’? as happy a bride as ever 
was seen, while Justice Foss performed the 
| nuptial ceremony, with Officer George Rich- 
| ardson as groomsman. ‘The couple retired to 
| the Sherman House, and we venture to say 
| thas Sergeant Bates is one of 
est men in Boston, on account of the noble 
deed which it has been his good fortune to do. 
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WEAK, NOT WICKED. 


“Why should not children be brought up 
from the beginning on good terms with their 
Maker? It 
that they are His children, consecrated to Him 
by the word, the deed, the very nature of 
their parents, bound to Him by their own 
natural love and liking. He is their most lov- 
ing parent, whom they love as fast as they 
learn. 
they often sin against their father and mother. 
But from these little outbursts of childish re- 
bellion, impatience, or fatigue, we do not in- 
fer a state of continuous hatred to the mother. 
Why should we infer a state of hatred to God? 
They are not because the child hates his pa- 
rents, but because swift and sudden tempta- 
tions overbear his sense of duty. All the way 
along, through the thick of his worst actions, 
his love maintains its strong and equal cur- 
rent, strengthening with his strength, grow- 
ing clear and calm and pure as he increases in 
wisdom and stature, and never losing itself 
even when it mingles with the water of the 
river of life. So let the little child be taught 
to love God, not against, but in unison with, 
his nature.”""—Gail Hamilton in “Nursery Noon- 


should be assumed at the outset 


They will often sin against Him, as 
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New England Conservatory of Music, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Over 11,000 Pupils since its Organization. 


Spring Term opens Feb, Sth. The most eminent 
artists as instructors. Beginners and pupils in all 
stages of advancement taught in graded classes of 
| four or six, or in private. Largest number of Sree 
edvantages, oautrelets to seventy-five lessons of one 
| hour each per term, Evening classes. Situations 
procured, eequaled favilities to Organ Students, 
Send for circular to 


5—2t EBEN TOURJEE, Director. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER, Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 

Jy te 


THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. ~ly 
| per day. Agents wanted. All 

$5 to $20 classes of working people of both 
| sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
| us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
| ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. We of- 
| fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 

hour’s work, Full particulars, terms, & sent free, 
| Send us your address at once. Don't delay. Now is 
: Don’t look for work or business elsewhere, 
G,. STINSON 

2—ly 








the time. 1 
until you have learned what we offer. 
& Co,, Portland, Me. 
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DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 





tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 


| Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-serenth edition), containing lists of 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates, Get the book. 2—ly 


HOWARD “UNI VE RSITY, 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 


Opens October 1st, and continues twenty weeks. 
Fees—Matriculation $10, Tuition free. Gradua- 
tion $30. 

N. B.—Separate dissecting rooms for ladies. 

For Circular address, Cc. B. PURVIS, M. D., 


No. 1118 13th Street, WashingtonD. C 
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Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,co:a 
Sik 4treet, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinios 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary anc 
} the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 

ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abovt 
| seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan, 3 








| and BAZAR, fo one 


| FIVE SUBSCRIBERS af 34.00 cach, in one 


the happi- | 


ic.—All persons who coutemplate making con- | 


| ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo, P. Rowell & | 


over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. | 








“A Complete Pictorial History eof the 
Times “'—The best, cheapest, and most 
successful Family Paper in the Union.’ 


Harper’s | Weekly. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 

The Weekly is the ablest and most powerful illus- 
trated periodical published in this country. Its edi- 
torials are scholarly and convincing, and carry much 
weight. Its illustrations of current events are full 





} and tresh, and are prepared by our best designers, 
| With a cireulation of 150,000, the Weekly is read by 


at least half a million persons, and its influence as an 
organ of opinion is simply tremencous. The Weekly 
maintains a positive position, and expresses decided 
views on political and social problems.—Louisril/e 
Courier-Journal, 

Its articles are models of high-toned discussion, 
ind its pictorial illustrations are often corroborative 
arguments of no small force.—N. Y. Exvaminer and 

hroniecle, 

Its papers upon existent questions and its inimita- 
ble cartoons help to mold the sentiments of the 
country.—Littshurg Commercial, 


TERMS: 

Postage free to all subscribers in the United States. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, one year 
$4.00 includes prepayment of U, 


} publishers, 


Subscriptions to HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
address Jor one year, 310,00; or 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one 
Hear, STW; postage Tree, 

tn Eatra Copy of cither the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
or BAZAR, will be sunplicd gratis sor every Club of 
remittance ; 
or Sie Copics sor 820.0, without extra copy ; postage 


ree. 

Back Numbers ean be supplied at any time. 

The Aunual Volumes of HARPER'S WEEKLY, in 
} neat cloth binding, will be seat by express, free of 

expense, for 87.00 each. A Complete Set, comprising 

| Kighteen Volumes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate 
| of & per vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 
copy this advertiseme nt 
j - ; . - aaa 
without the express orders of HARVER & BROTUERS, 
| Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
| 5 
| 





Ne wspapers are not to 


“Unquestionably the best sustained work 
of the kind in the world,” 


| “a . 
Harper’s Magazine. 
| ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 

The ever-increasing cireulation of this excellent 
monthly proves its continued adaptation to popular 
desires and needs, Indeed, when we think into how 
many homes it penetrates every mouth, we must con- 
sider it as one of the educators as well as entertainers 
of the publie mind, for its vast popularity has been 
won by no appeal to stupid prejudices or depraved 
tastes.— Boston Globe, 

The character which this Magazine possesses for 
variety, enterprise, artistic wealth, and literary cul- 
ture that has kept pace with, if it has not led the 
times, should cause its conductors to regard it with 
justitiable complacency. It also entitles them to a 
great claim upon the public gratitude. The Maga- 
-ine has done good and not evil all the days of its 
lite.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


TERMS: 
Postage free to all subscribers in the United States. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, one year........ $4.00, 
$4.00 includes prepayment of U.S. postage by the 
publishers. 


Subscriptions to HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
and BAZAR, to one address Jor one year, 310,00; or 
two of Harpers Periodicals, to one address sor one 
year, $7.00; postage Tree. 

An Evtra Copy of cither the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
or BAZAR, will be supplied gratis for every Club of 
FIVE SUBSCRIBERS «ff 84.00 cach, in one remittance; 
or Sie Copies for 320.00, without extra copy ; postage 
free. 

“Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A Complete Set of HARVER’s MAGAZINE, now 
comprising 49 volumes, in neat cloth binding, will be 
sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, for 
$2.25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, 
83.0). Cloth eases for binding 58 cents by mail, post- 
paid. 

Newspapers are not to copy thisadrertisement with. 
out the express orders of UMARKVER & BRorTieRs, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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“A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and 
Iustruction.”* 


Harper’s Bazar. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 

The Beocer is edited with a contribution of tact and 
talent that we seldom find in any journal; and the 
journal itself is the organ of the great world of fash- 
jion.—Loston Traveller, 

The Bacar commends itself to every member of 
the household—to the children by droll and pretty 
pictures, to the young ladies by its fashion-plates in 
endless variety, to the provident matron by its pat- 
terns for the children’s clothes, to poterfamilias by 
its tasteful designs for embroidered slippers and lux 
urious dressing-gowns. But the reading-matter of 
the Bacar is unitormly of great excellence, The pa- 
per has acquired a wide popularity for the fireside 
enjoyment it alfords.—. Y. Erening Post. 


TERMS: 
Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, 
HARPER'S BAZAR, one year........ 34.00, 
$4.00 includes prepayment of U.S. postage by the 
publishers, 

Subscriptions to HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
and BAZAR, to one address for onc year, $10.00; or 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one 
year, S70; postage Tree. 

An katra Copy of cither the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
or BAZAR, will be supplied gratis jor every club ef 
FIVE SUBSCRIBERS af 34.00 cach, in one remittance ; 
or Sire Copies for 320,00, without extra copy ; postage 
| free, 
|" Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The seven volumes of HARPER'S BAZAR, for the 
years 1868, “69, °70, “71, °72, °73, "74, elegantly bound 
in green morocco cloth, will be sent by express, 
freight prepaid, for 37.00 each. : i 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express orders of HARPER & Brorners, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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U 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO, 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
menee on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
passed, MARY H. THOMPSON, M. heey ~ ar 


ing Seec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago, 25—t 
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12 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
‘lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
wromptly. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Siessuel river, and may be able to refer to parties of 

your acquaintance, Send for full particulars. 
J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
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Send for a catalogue of all 

the leading Literary, Medical, 

Legal, Religious, Ladies, and 

Jurenile Periodicals, at REDUC- 

| EPCLUBRATES. Address NA- 
PlONAL SUBSCRIPTION AGEN- 


cy. Box 3470, Boston, Mass, 
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Woman's Journal. 


Bovion, Chicago and St. Louis Jun. 80,1876. 





We call special attention to our new premium ofa 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
eng whe will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


EACh subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 

—_— 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


a 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in Wes- 
leyan Hall, as advertised, and was one of our 
best meetings. 

The morning session, which is devoted main- 
ly to business, was well attended,and made rich 
by the valuable annual report of Mrs. Howe, 
and by a statement of the changes in the 
laws of this State as they concern women, by 
Samuel EF. Sewall. In the afternoon the hall 
was crowded in every part; even the step to 
the platform served as a seat when there was 
no longer standing room. 

In the evening the hall was full but not 
crowded. There was no lack of interest from 
first to last. There was a decided expression 
in favor of some form of political organization, 
which should unite all our friends who can 
vote, insuch a way that their power shall be 
felt in politics. It was unanimously agreed 
that no money ought to be appropriated by 
our Legislature for the Centennial, inasmuch 
as it would be made up, in part, by taxes 
collected from women who are still disfran- 
chised. 

It was a good meeting, and will be sure to 
help the cause along. A full report will be 
found elsewhere in this paper. L. 8 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


Last Saturday, Speaker Sanford appointed 
a Special Committee on Woman Suffrage,upon 
the part of the House, consisting of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: John I. Baker, Beverly; 
Samuel May, Leicester; Nathan M. Hawkes, 
Lynn; F. 8. Coolidge, Westminster; George 
L. Newton, Weymouth; Byron Truel, Law- 
rence; Smith, of Winsor; Edward E. Gibbs, 
Russell. 

Hon. George B. Loring appdinted the fol- 
lowing gentlemen as the Special Committee 
on Woman Suffrage upon the part of the Sen- 
ate: E. D. Winslow, Middlesex; Eustace C. 
Fitz, Suffolk; Tisdale 8S. White, Plymouth. 

To these gentlemen are referred the Memo- 
rials of the American, New England and Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Associations, ask- 
ing for a Constitutional amendment, and also 
so much of last year’s petitions as was not 
acted upon, viz.: for the enactment of laws 
conferring Presidential and Municipal Suffrage 
upon women. 

We hope that prompt action will be taken 
by the Committee. During the earlier stages 
of the session there is ample time for legisla- 
tive consideration, while, later, the question is 
crowded out by matters of more pressing ma- 
terial interest. We hope, too, that the Com- 
mittee will introduce the subject into both 
Houses and thus enable us to know who are 
the friends and who are the opponents of 
Equal Rights. i. B. B. 

sen 


WOMEN IN THE PULPIT. 








‘*Place Woman unbonneted, unshawled, be- 
fore the public gaze, and what becomes of her 
modesty, her virtue?” Thus wrote a distin- 
guished Unitarian clergyman, twenty years 
ago. He has since discovered, let us hope, 
that modesty does not lie altogether in a bon- 
net, nor is virtue necessarily enveloped ina 
shawl. His own denomination is now fairly 
committed to the encouragement of women 
preachers—nor do the other denominations 
linger far behind. Indeed I heard a good rad- 
ical lamenting, the other day, that women 
should be taking up what he thought a worn- 
out vocation just as men were laying it down. 

Without being one of the strongest support- 
ers of what the early Friends were wont to 
call “a hireling priesthood,’’ I find it easy to 
see that women have a place in it, if anybody 
has. The most strenuous advocate for the in- 
feriority of Woman admits that she has some 
fair authority to represent the emotional na- 
ture of man; and since that certainly has 
something to do with the institutions of reli- 
During the severer pe- 
riod of New England theology, women cer- 
tainly had little enough to do with its grim 
formulas; and now that this period is past, 
there is coming a scientific reaction, almost 
as exclusively masculine and intellectual as 
the other dispensation; and the feminine in- 
fluence is needed again. 

The frightful old theory that doomed un- 
baptized infants to eternal woe could never 
have carried with it the sympathy of women. 
Even where the intellect was convinced the 


gion, soshould she. 


mother’s heart must still have made its agon- 
izing protest. So must the mother’s heart 
protest against the modern gospel of so-called 
science, proclaimed with honest frankness by 
Winwood Reade in his ‘‘Martyrdom of Man,” 
when he says: ‘‘Not only the Syrian supersti- 
tion must be attacked, but also the belief ina 
personal God, which engenders a slavish and 
Oriental frame of mind; and a belief in a post- 
humous reward, which engenders a selfish and 
solitary condition of the heart. . . . The soul 
must be sacrificed; the hope of immortality 
must die; a sweet and cheering illusion must 
be taken from the human race, as youth and 
beauty vanish, never to return.’’ Against 
these gloomy terrors, as against the earlier 
gloom, the best protest must be found in the 
religious nature of Woman. 

And against the milder form of this same 
theory—milder, yet for this immediate gener 
ation almost as hopeless—Woman’s peculiar 
temperament is almost as helpful. I mean 
the theory that the things pertaining to God 
and immortality are ‘‘unknowable,” or the 
other theory that, though knowable, they are 
not to be known until science has reached far 
beyond its present point,—we meanwhile wait- 
ing for science to decide. In other words, 
that the mother, beside her dead baby’s bier, 
is tranquilly to leave it to some future genera- 
tion of scientific professors to ascertain for 
her, whether that baby is annihilated or im- 
mortal! Ihave known it to dawn, at such a 
moment, upon the man most wedded to science, 
that there may be, in the human soul, sources 
of light not known to his philosophy. But to 
flash profound conviction on this matter,—as 
the Spanish proverb says—‘‘An ounce of moth- 
er is worth a pound of clergy.” 

The reign of superstition is past, and the 
gradual softening of all sects toward one 
another, and even of believers toward unbe- 
lievers, show that it isso. A period of reac- 
tion against superstition is following, when 
men will not inflict martyrdom on one anoth- 
er, but on themselves, cutting off their dearest 
and tenderest hopes because they have culti- 
vated their intellects mainly, and given the 
despised heart no voice. Against this extreme, 
the voice of women, in the pulpit or out of it, 
will be invaluable, uttering the protest of the 
heart, and thus virtually pleading for the in- 
tegrity of the whole nature. It is for this 
reason,—although I have no great belief in 
the permanence of the profession,—that I am 
glad to see women in the pulpit. 

T. W. HL 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the St. 
Louis Co. W. 8. A., held Dec. 10, 1874, an 
admirable paper was presented by Mrs. S. 
Sharman, portions of which will appear in 
the Woman’s Journat. Mrs. Charlotte 
Cleveland, of Penny, N. Y., also addressed 
the meeting and gave an interesting review of 
the recent campaign in Michigan and of the re- 
sult there. Her remarks were without manu- 
script, hence we cannot lay them before our 
readers. 





Mrs. Cleveland while in the city 
Woman’s Club on the 
‘Benefits of Organization among Women.” 

The Suffrage Association, of Missouri, is 
preparing for its usual winter work, which 
will be varied this winter, by the convening of 
the Democratic element to blot out the ‘*Drake 
Constitution,” as itis called, and to substitute 
something more palatable to the Democratic 
taste. 

It is vain to suppose fora moment that any 
claim to citizenship on the part of women 
will be recognized by this forthcoming con- 
vention; still, with the persistency of the 
dropping water, must we strike upon the old 
stone of prejudice till it wears away. 

Fanny Hory. 


also addressed the 


St. Louis, Mo, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEEDHAM. 


The Woman Suffrage Club of Needham held 
a spirited and successful meeting on Wednes- 
day evening, Jan. 20, in Odd Fellow’s Hall. 
In the absence of Mrs. Eriza W. Lacroix, 
the President, Dr. Leacu presided, and made 
the opening address. He spoke of the object 
of the Club, which was composed of those 
who believed that Woman did not now occupy 
her true relation to the country, laws, and gov- 
ernment. Mr. GeorGe Avery read an origi- 
nal poem prepared for the occasion, which 
was cordially received. An originai song by 
Mrs. E. C. Leonarp, also a member of the 
Club, was sung, the audience joining in the 
chorus. Muss C. E, Gay presided at the or- 
gan. 

Hevry B. Buackwetv said that “few re- 
alized the real importance of the issue at 
stake in this movement, of which Woman 
Suffrage was but a symbol. It was destined 
to effecta great reform, and to change the pres- 
ent foundation of government. It was a most 
radical reform, and one which demanded care- 
ful consideration. Taxation without repre- 
sentation was what our forefathers rebelled 
against, and held that just government was 
only secured with the consent of the governed. 
Is this principle true? asked the speaker. If 
true, it was equally so at the present time. 
He gave asketch of different forms of govern- 
ment, showing that progression had been and 
was being made, and that the next step would 
be to give to Woman her right of Suffrage. 








It was intended by this movement to render 
her more independent, and to place her on an 
equal footing with man; and when this was 
done, temperance and peace would be pro- 
moted, and society at large would be benefit- 
ed.” 

After the singing of a Suffrage song, Rev. 
S. W. Busu heartily endorsed the movement. 
Mrs. Abert S. May entertained the compa- 
ny with a fine reading, appropriate to the oc- 
casion. Dr. Leacu spoke of his change of 
opinion from former days, and of the elevat- 
ing and refining tendency the presence of wo- 
men at caucuses, elections, and other public 
gatherings, would have. The Constitution of 
the organization adopted June 12th, 1873, was 
read by the Secretary, Mrs. C. W. Morrow. 

The Club contains many of the best citizens 
of Needham who are working earnestly in the 
cause. Elliott Lodge, I. 0. O. F., kindly gave 
the use of their hall to the Club on this occa- 
sion. 


DRESS REFORM REMOVAL. 


The business heretofore carried on by the 
Dress Reform Committee at 25 Winter Street, 
(Room 15), will be removed on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 1, to more eligible rooms on the ground 
floor, at No. 4 Hamilton Place, where it will be 
conducted by the present efficient Superinten- 
dent, under the direction of the Dress Com- 
mittee. 

EZRA CORNELL'S MONUMENT---THE PHO- 
NETIC SYSTEM. 


I want to second the motion of IL. B. B. in 





the Woman’s Journat, to build a grand Me- | 


morial Institute at Ithaca, where all men and 
women may have an opportunity to express 
their appreciation of Ezra Cornell, by endow- 
ing an institution for teaching and perfecting 
the phonetic system of writing, printing and 
reading, on a plan, or outline, similar to that 
introduced by Pitman. 

This system of phonetics saves three fourths 
of the time required to learn to read and spell, 
it would make the spelling and pronouncing 
of all words uniform everywhere, and must, 
when adopted, gradually bring all languages 
to one. Joun Gace, 

Vineland, N. J. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN WEST NEW JERSEY. 


Eprrors JourNnaL:—We often hear, with 
much rhetorical diction, and beauty of ex- 
pression, about the chivalric sentiment enter 
tained and acted upon by individuals, who in 
their collective and general way, give the 


world 
“Assurance of a man.”’ 


As one exemplification of the facts in the 
current of life’s turbid stream, I will recite 
for you an experience of a friend of mine. 
Hearing that, after a proper invitation, a lady 
in whom she had confidence, would come and 
address any who might choose to listen on the 
subject of ‘‘Progress for Women,”’ and wish- 
ing to have no room for cavil, my friend ad- 
dressed the pastors each, of the Presbyterian, 
two Methodist, and one Baptist church, after 
the following fashion: 








To the Pastors of the Church of Christ, in Bur- | 


lington, N. J. 

Rev. Mr. :—Should a lady come to our 
city wishing to say something relative to the 
position and responsibility of Woman in this 





nineteenth century, would you be willing to | 


read such announcement from your pulpit? 
also, could your church be obtained, and if 
yes, at what expense for light and warmth? 
A reply, either written or verbal, will greatly 
oblige, Very Respectfully yours, 
Mrs, * * * 

Burlington, N. J. 

Here is a note, dated Jan. 8th, written by 
the pastor of the Presbyterian Church in re- 


ply. 

I received your note of the 7th inst., making 
certain inquiries. Let me say in reply, that 
before saying either yes or no, I should wish 
to know several things more explicitly. I 
should want to know who the lady is, what 
her views are on the subject concerning which 
she wishes to speak, as well as in general, 
and whether her desire is to speak to women 
alone, or to a promiscuous company. You 


are probably aware that it would not be pleas- | 


ant for us to open our church for a lecture by 

a lady to a general audience. We should ap- 

pear to be lending countenance to what we 

have always said we regarded with disfavor. 
With great respect, yours, 





The other three clergymen are entirely si- 
lent as yet, leading to the inference that it is 
easier to ignore the matter than to reply. 

Submitting this, that some idea may be 
formed of the existing condition of matters 
in this portion of our favored land, believe 
me faithfully, your reporter, a Ca. 

Burlington, N. J. 

- --= 


FOREIGN TRAVEL POPULARIZED. 


In Great Britain, among the sons of wealthy 
families, foreign travel under the supervision 
of an accomplished tutor has for centuries 


education. 
tures of recent educational progress in Ameri- 
ca is the organization, upon a larger and less 
expensive scale, of educational tours in Eu- 
rope for young men and women, under the 
supervision of capable instructors. 

We have already noticed a successful tour 
of this character, lately taken by a class of 
young ladies, extending even into Asia Minor 


and the Holy Land, under the judicious guid- | | 
ance of Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone of Kalamazoo, | pre 





| 


Michigan; a tour so successful that this lady 
and her husband, Prof. J. A. B. Stone, are 
now arranging anuther one of a similar char- 
acter. 

We have also just received an interesting 
catalogue of ‘Lectures concurrent with a pro- 
posed tour of European Travel and Object 
Study,” to be taken by a class of ladies, who 
will embark from New York about April 10, 
returning about the middle of September, un- 
der the management of the *‘Ebell Internation 
al Academy,”’ which has its office at 18 Coop- 
er Union, New York. The route proposed 
will pass through Scotland and Germany, 
making a stay in Berlin, thence through Aus- 
tria, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium and England, 
back to New York. ‘Thirty-five series of lec- 
tures on topics connected with these localities 
will be delivered by able professors during 
this excursion, thus ‘‘thoroughly utilizing ev- 
ery part of the journey as a means of Object 
Study, thereby many times increasing the en- 
joyment and benefit of an ordinary European 
tour.” 

This plan, if fairly carried out, seems to us 
admirable in all respects but one; the time is 
evidently too short, and the variety of scenes 
and topics too great to be properly mastered 
and enjoyed without excessive fatigue. 

But the general idea of extending, by a wise 
combination, at a moderate expense, to the 
young men and women of America, during the 
plastic years of life, the inestimable advantages 
of foreign travel with intelligent companion- 
ship, deserves the warmest commendation. 

The “lady directress’’ of this enterprise, 
Mrs. H. B. Colt, P. O. Box 2438, New York, 
is thus highly recommended by our friend, 
Anna C. Garlin of Providence, R. IL. 

“Mrs. Colt is admirably fitted for her posi- 
tion. She is an accomplished writer, has pub- 
lished several successful Sunday School books, 
and has written for various publishing houses, 
among others for Scribner & Co. and the “St. 
Nicholas.”” The excursion, of which she will 
take the superintendency, isevery way worthy 
of commendation, and I think that anything 
which, like this, enables single women, espe- 
cially young women, to see and learn so much 
for a moderate cost and in a thoroughly safe 
and comfortable way, should be noticed in a 
woman's paper.” 

‘The American-German Academy’’ is the 
name of another institution,of a less temporary 
and migratory character than the above, re- 
cently established in Starnberg, Bavaria, on a 
lake of the same name, about one hour’s ride 
by rail from Munich, the capital. It is a fam- 
ily school for young ladies, under the care of 
Elizabeth M. A. Morgan, formerly of Newark, 
N. J., and is designed to give the pupils the 
added advantages of the University, Poly- 
technic School, Academy of Fine Arts and 
Royal Music School of Munich. The follow- 
ing letter from a reliable source, indicates its 
advantages: 

Epitors JocrnaL:—In sending you this cir- 
cular of my friend’s school I wish I could give 
you some idea of her genius in understanding 
and leading young minds. If you are inter- 
ested in any young ladies studying abroad, as 
I know you are and have been, I think you 


| would be glad to know of just such a place as 


Miss Morgan’s, to which to refer them, either 
for rest, counsel, or permanent residence as 
students. 

My uncle and aunt, who have just returned 
from a European trip, including a visit there, 
speak so highly of the health, happiness and 
studiousness of the pupils and of the comfort 
of their home, that IL long to have every one 
know of it; especially those whose advice is 
asked on the subject of education. I enclose 
a circular announcing the commencement of 
the school, which has now been in operation 
since last July. The students passed a de- 
lightful summer at Starnberg, and are now in 
Munich, located at 47 Briennenstrasse. 

My friend, Miss Cushier, M. D., of the New 
York Infirmary, whom you also know, sails in 
April for Zurich. We hope to put several 
young ladies, going to attend Miss Morgan’s 
school, under her care for the journey. 

Very truly yours, 
Mary A. Warttes, M. D. 

Newark, N. J. 

In addition to the three enterprises above 
alluded to, there will undoubtedly be many 
others of various merit. We hope that some 
of these will be composed of students of both 
The tour of Europe by young men is 
often a source of evil as well as good, growing 


sexes. 


| out of the low moral tone of Continental socie- 


| 


ty. But, taken by young people of both sexes, 


| the dangers would be lessened and the advan- 
| tages would be doubled. H. B. B. 





, mrna y oe hl To 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
Warrington is recovering from a very alarm- 
ing attack of illness, and we rejoice to learn 
that his friends have hope of his ultimate re- 
covery. 
The Supreme Court of Michigan has decided 
that the consent of the parties is all that is 
requisite to make a marriage valid, and that 


| ho ceremony is necessary—the same doctrine 


: : . | that has already been laid down in several 
been considered an essential part of a liberal | 


One of the most significant fea- | 


other states. 


One of our illusions is that the present hour 
is not the critical, decisive hour. Write it on 
your heart that every day is the best day in 
the year. Noman has learned anything right- 
ly until he knows that every day is dooms- 
day .—Emerson. 


Canon Kingsley is dead. The tidings will 
create general sorrow wherever the English 
anguage is spoken or English literature ap- 
ciated. His influence has always been 








given upon the liberal side, and the world 
seems, in his death, to have lost a dear and 
cherished friend. 

One of the female weavers in the Merchants 
Mill, Fall River, was discharged, last week, 
for beginning work late, whereupon the other 
weavers stopped work and would not begin 
again until they extracted a promise from the 
overseer that the looms of the girl should stand 
idle until a settlement was arrived at. The 
weavers then continued work. 


The twenty-sixth anniversary of the Ladies’ 
Physiological Institute of Boston was held last 
week in the Wesleyan Hall. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., 
Dr. Mary Safford-Blake, and Dr. Mercy B. 
Jackson. The Highland Quartette gave sey- 
eral songs, and readings were given by Miss 
E. G. Parker and 8. Merrick Whitcomb. 

The public schools in New Orleans, which 
were closed during December, were reopened 
last week, and several colored pupils made 
their appearance unmolested at one of the high 
schools. The Board of Directors has as yet ta- 
ken no action with regard to the color ques- 
tion. Of the 26,000 names on the roll, 5000 
are those of colored children. The suggestion 
to do away with high schools will probably 
not be passed upon for the present. 

The inquest in regard to the death of Sarah 
Gilfeather, who was found on the streets of 
Boston a few days since in a pitiable condition, 
and who died soon after reaching the city hos- 
pital, proved that death resulted ‘from total 
lack of necessary care, nourishment and med- 
ical attendance, and also that it was hastened 
by the inhuman treatment of her father and 
stepmother in turning her, thinly clad, into 
the streets, on one of the most inclement days 
of the season.”’ 

The Woman’s Social Education Society of 
New York held a meeting, last week, at the 
residence of Prof. Laura M. Bronson, No. 149 
East Fifty-first street. Miss Fuller read se- 
lections from Eliza Farnham’s Work, ‘‘Wo- 
man and her Era,’’ dwelling particularly on 
the chapter entitled, ‘‘Woman in the Kingdom 
of Uses.” This chapter is devoted principally 
to the defining of the particular spheres of la- 
bor for which man and woman are adapted. 
A long discussion followed. 

Vick’s Floral Guide comes for 1875, as beau- 
tiful as the flowers it tells about. All lovers of 
flowers shouid have this work, which is pub- 
lished quarterly, for the extremely low price 
of twenty-five cents a year. The January 
number contaios over 100 pages, 500 engrav- 
ings, descriptions of more than 500 flowers 
and vegetables, with directions, culture, and 
many useful hints. We think it may well 
claim to be the most useful and elegant work 
of the kind in the world. Address James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. George Trask, the well known “‘anti- 
tobacco apostle,”’ died suddenly of heart dis- 
ease at his residence, No. 9 Crescent Street, 
last week, at a few minutes before 12 o’clock. 
Since his sudden attack of the same nature 
two weeks since, he has been gradually im- 
proving and was able to be about his room. 
A few moments before his death he arose from 
his chair and looked in the mirror. Reaching 
his seat again, he re-opened the book he was 
reading, threw up his arms and almost imme- 
diately expired. He lacked one day of being 
78 years and 5 months of age. 


Gov. Dingley was inaugurated for his sec- 
ond term at Augusta, recently. His message 
criticizes the savings banks for investing more 
than one-third of the deposits outside of 
the State. He warmly commends the pro- 
hibitory liquor law, of which he has all along 
been a strong advocate, and says, ‘‘It is sig- 
nificant that during these nine or ten years of 
gradually increasing efficiency in the enforce- 
ment of the laws against dram-shops, the 
number of convicts in the State Prison has 
fallen off more than one-fourth.’’ He sug- 
gests the passage of an enabling act, recog- 
nizing the eligibility of women to office, and 
recommends the appointment of a commis- 
sion to frame amendments to the Constitution. 


An old couple, named Nelson and Mary 
Reignolds, have been arrested on the charge 
of murdering five young children at a baby- 
farming establishment at Holliston in Middle- 
sex county, between November 1 and January 
17. The business of the old couple has been 
known for a long time, and they have had 
charge of 200 children during the past three 
years, by their own admission, most of them 
being illegitimate. Regular physicians, among 
them Dr. Warren of Hopkinton and Dr. Park- 
er of Milford, have visited the establishment 
from time to time, and everything was sup- 
posed to be all right until within a few weeks, 
but a charge of great cruelty and perhaps 
murder outright has been made by one Mary 
Colby, who has been in the employ of the 
woman Reignolds. She says that laudanum 
has been used to carry off the babies, and that 
the crimes have been concealed in at least 
three cases, by withholding notices of the 
deaths from the town clerk. Eliza Shehan 
confirms this story, and even furnishes a bot- 
tle containing the poison, from which she says 
doses have been given to the children. Most 
of the criminal work is said to have been done 
by the woman, but Mr. Reignolds doubtless 
knew what was going on. When the officers 
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—— 
went to the house to arrest them, the woman 
had gone to Boston, but she was soon secured. 
They indignantly deny the charges of murder, 
and say the substance they gave the children, 
was a mixture of laudanum, sweet tincture of 
rhubarb and camphor, which had been pre- 
scribed by physicians. 








CONCERNING 

sities 

Miss Saran Smitey has returned from 
her Eastern tour. 

Miss Aucusta LarNep’s pretty volume of 

‘Talk to Girls,”’ has reached a second edition. 


WOMEN. 


Mrs. Saran Hort, of Andover, Mass., has 
given $500 to the Congregational Church in 
Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. Georce 8. Carventer, of Augusta, 
Me., has given $25 to furnish a room in the 
Industrial School building at Hallowell. 

Miss Heven M. Knowrron edits the Fine 
Art department of Old and New, and will 
hereafter occupy a prominent place in that 
magazine. 

Mrs. Jamieson Livinestonr, who had liv- 
ed through a century, and had been servant 
to Sir Walter Scott, died recently, near Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 

Miss Jennie Couuiys invited the unemploy- 
ed girls to dine with her at the Bower, No. 815 
Washington Street recently, and presided 
over the entertainment. 

Mrs. M. K. A. BexcuLey, known to our 
readers under the nom de plume of ‘“*Shawana- 
beke,’’ has been elected Chaplain by the For- 
est City Grange of Ithaca, N. Y. 

Miss Lorenza Haines, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Society at Hallowell, Me., will be 
ordained during a conference meeting to be 
held on Wednesday and Thursday next. 

Miss Mary A. E. Wacer, well known as 
‘*Mintwood,”’ is now the correspondent in this 
city of the American Register of Paris, and her 
letters to that journal are very brilliant and 
readable. 


Mrs. Mor.ey, the wife of the historian 
Motley, whose death has just been reported, 
was the sister of Park Benjamin, the well- 
known American poet and journalist, who 
died in New York in 1864. 

Mute. Leonre Jouvin, the modiste, who 
smuggled apparel for the belles of Murray 
Hill on the pretense that she was a member of 
the opera bouffe troupe, has been sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment and 82000 fine. 


MapamMe Emma Seiter, a German lady 
residing in Philadelphia, has, since the publi- 
cation of her work entitled, ‘‘The Voice in 
Singing’? (1869), been recognized as a com- 
petent authority on the subject, to the study of 
which she has long devoted herself. 

Miss Hutpa B. Loup of East Abington, 
lectured in the Unitarian Church at Hudson, 
Mass., last Sunday to an attentive and appre- 
ciative audience. Her lecture, ‘Breakers 
Ahead,’’ was well written and finely delivered, 
abounding in facts skillfully arranged and pre- 
sented in a clear and forcible manner. 

Drs. Mary E. Speex and Mary S. Par- 
sons, Colored graduates of Howard Universi- 
ty, having been refused admission to the med- 
ical society of the District, an organization 
chartered by Congress, have petitioned Con- 
gress that the charter of the society be amend- 
ed so that they may not be excluded from it. 


Miss Carrie S. Burnuam, who has been 
studying law for three years in Philadelphia, 
presented her application before the Board of 
Lawyers of that city the other day, for the 
usual examination and admission to the bar. 
The board declined to receive her application, 
as they could find no precedent for it, but 
promised to lay the matter before the court. 


Mrs. CeLmaAn, sister of the late John Stu- 
art Mill, recently presided at a meeting of 
tailoresses in Bristol, England, and in the 
course of her address, said: ‘‘For many years 
she had taken a very great interest in work- 
ing men and women, and when she saw how 
much had been obtained by men as the result 
of combination, how their hours of labor had 
been reduced and their wages increased, she 
had faith that if the women of England would 
only unite together, they would in a very 
short time materially alter their present con- 
dition.”’ 


JENNIE JUNE says in her last letter: “It is 
no longer a secret that Miss Anna Dickinson 
has left the platform and is studying for the 
stage. Undismayed by the reception which 
Miss Kate Field met with, and by the hard 
work which seems to be in store for her be- 
lore attaining the coveted position, Miss Dick- 
nson works bravely, determined to realize 
her lifelong desire, and personate her favorite 
heroines of history in the higher walks of the 
drama. Miss Dickinson does not, I believe, 
contemplate a field of general usefulness; her 
style, her individuality, her striking personal 
appearance forbid it; but she will make her 
debut, probably, as Joan of Arc, a character 
‘or which she has the greatest admiration, 
and will restrict herself to a limited range of 
Picturesque and emotional impersonations. 
New York is not to be honored by being the 
scene of her début; it is to take place under 
the auspices of Mr. Arthur Cheney of the 
Globe Theater, Boston.” 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


[ContinveD FROM Ist Pace.] 
ebrate the dead heroes whose courage they | 
cannot imitate. 

For such men to collect money from women 
for such a purpose is to add insult to injury, is 
a crime and shame, the memory of which no 
lapse of time can efface. It is a deed which 
nobody will ever celebrate. 

The Centennial committee begins by asking 
women to go about to collect money, and if | 
am rightly informed, they refused these very 
women a right to vote in regard to its appro- 
priation; though the women I am glad to say, 
did defend and gain their right from this com- 
mittee. 

Those who hold us in such bondage, and 
compel us to pay for the eclat of the Centen- 
nial, treat us as the Philistines did Sampson. 
They put out his eyes, and then compelled 
him to make sport for them. But Sampson 
felt for the pillars of the roof that covered his 
tormentors, and bowed himself with all his 
might, and buried him and them in a common 
ruin. But, for our tomentors and ourselves, it 
is not the pillars, but the very foundation of 
the edifice itself that is tumbling out, because 
of the part women are made to hold in this 
oligarchy of sex. I hope the resolution will 
pass. 

The third resolution was then read again, by 
request, and unanimously adopted. 

The fourth resolution passed without de- 
bate. 

Mrs. Epnau D. Cuenry spoke in support 
of the fifth resolution, contrasting the prompt 
resentment shown by men for the real or im- 


the cool indifference shown towards the depri- 
vation of these very rights in the case of wo- 
men. 

Lucy Stone said: 

Mr. President; in speaking to this resolution, 


as to the merits of the Louisiana question. 
But this is the point I wish to make on it. If 
the meeting in Faneui! Hall was called in the 
interest of justice, and to guard and protect 
political and civil rights which it supposed 
were invaded, then for the same reason the 
men who called that meeting are under an ob- 
ligation no less imperative to use the same ea- 
ger earnestness to secure the political and 
civil rights, which are, without doubt, abso- 
lutely denied to more than 700,000 women in 
this State. 

The mothers and daughters of Massachu- 
setts men ought not to be compelled to ask for 
the championship which is volunteered to 
men a thousand miles away. 

I hope the resolution will pass. 

H. B. Brack weEXLt, in further illustration of 
the inconsistency, reminded the audience that 
Mr. Charles R. Codman, of Boston, who was 
first to offer resolutions in the Massachusetts 
Legislature expressive of extreme indignation 
at the interference of the Federal government 
in Louisiana, was the only Republican candi- 
date who, in 1872, publicly repudiated the 
Woman Suffrage plank in the party platform, 
and announced, in advance of his election, his 
refusal to be bound by the action of the Con- 
vention. This man, who trampled on the 
rights of the women of his own state and glo- 
ried in his shame, and who had norespect nor 
consideration for the rights of the black men 
and women or of the white women of Louisiana, 
could find no language too strong to express 
his indignation when the rights of white men 
were concerned, even when those men were 
pardoned rebels. Such evident and palpable 
hypocrisy deserved to be exposed. 

The sixth and seventh resolutions were then 
read together, being kindred in character. 


tant practical bearings of these resolutions, 
which contemplated a change of policy and 
united political action, and which, therefore, 
ought not to be adopted without careful con- 
sideration. 

Hvucpan B. Loup heartily supported these 
resolutions. For years she had favored polit- 
ical action. At a conference meeting held 
year before last in Tremont Temple to discuss 
this question, a majority voted in favor of 
calling a convention to nominate State offi- 
cers, and appointed a committee to do so; but 
no action was taken. Miss Loud then spoke 
earnestly on the general question of Suffrage. 
It was said that if women vote they will no 
longer receive the ‘‘little attentions’? which 
gentlemen are in the habit of showing to la- 
dies. The seat in the railroad car, the inside 
of the walk would no longer be hers. This 
she did not believe. Power always makes its 
possessor respected. But if she had to cheose 
between courtesy and justice, between gal- 
lantry and respect, she would choose the lat- 
ter. In regard to Louisiana she was in doubt 
as to the true character and merit of the con- 
troversy. But it was evident that grave dan- 
gers impended, that vital issues were pressing 
for solution, and in her judgment those dangers 


be settled, this nation could not be saved, with- 
out the votes of women. 

The Chairman announced that a distin- 
guished friend of Equal Rights for all classes 
of men and women in Great Britain, was pres- 
ent in the meeting, and he knew that the audi- 
ence would be glad to hear from Mr. CHARLES 
BRADLAUGH. 

Mr. BrapiavGu came forward amid great 
applause and said: Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, I thank you for this unexpected 
invitation to address you. If Woman Suffrage 
were only a national question, as stated by the 
last speaker, it would be an impertinence in 
me todo so. But it is a far wider question 
than that, it is a question of universal interest 
and of human welfare. There are only two 
grounds upon which Suffrage for women can 
be advocated—the ground of expediency, or 
| that of right. I prefer to regard it as a 

right and to treat it especially as a moral ques- 
| tion. In England women already vote upon 

municipal questions. I have been much inter- 
ested to-day in hearing of your recent strug- 
gle to elect women upon School Committees. 
| In England we have had a similar struggle, 

and have achieved asimilartriumph. There, 
| women now serve on School Committees and 
| have proved exceedingly useful and efficient 
| officers. I might cite Mrs. Garrett Anderson, 
|M.D. Haviug long been a member of the Wo- 
| man Suffrage Association of Great Britain, I 
can assure you that we, too, are calling atten- 
tion to the injustice which excludes women 





could not be overcome, those issues could not | 





| they had undertaken. 


principle of English political ethics that no cit- 
izen who is taxed should be excluded from 
Suffrage. Mr. Bradlaugh closed by paying an 
eloquent tribute to the beneficent character of 
woman’s influence. 

Sreruen 8S. Fosrer, spoke in support of the 
resolutions. He condemned the temporizing 
policy of the society, and urged the women to 
greater activity and earnestness in the work 
Their only two re- 


sources were the bayonet and the ballot. 


Which shall it be? During the past few years 


| 


aginary infringement of their own rights, with | 


I do not wish either to affirm or deny any thing | 


the cause had not progressed. All the wo- 
men of this country are mere political vassals. 
The end they sought seemed further off than 
four years ago. The Treasury of the Asso- 
ciation was depleted, and there was no such 
throng of men and women as they used to 
see at Tremont Temple. For himself, he had 
never voted, and never would vote until his 
wife and sister could vote withhim. The wo- 
men were notin earnest in this cause, and it 
sometimes seemed to him that they did not 
deserve to vote, until they showed their in- 
terest by urging this question upon the men. 
But, after all, this controversy could only be 
settled at the polls. Therefore it could never 


| succeed, except by the organization of a par- 
| ty. 


The work of this Association should be 
mainly and primarily political. 

Mr. Barker of San Francisco heard it 
generally said that Woman should be equal 
with man, but those who say so do not take 
the measures indispensable to effect it. The 
opposition to Woman Suffrage is its best 
friend. Only by arbitrary suppression of Wo- 
man's demand tor political equality can wo- 
men asa class be roused to desire it. 

Mr, M. Army Atpricn, of Boston, dif- 
fered widely from Mr. Foster and Miss Loud 
in their political theories. He agreed with 
Mr. Bradlaugh, that Suffrage was primarily 
a moral question, and regretted that Miss 
Loud seemed to overlook the influence of mor- 
al forces, and proposed to appeal mainly to 
the ambition and cupidity and fears of politi- 
cians. 

Miss Loup enquired how women could be 
enfranchised without the aid of politicians, 
and the votes of men? If we have to wait 
till reforms are carried by the moral convic- 
tions of the masses, we shall never live to see 
Suffrage carried. 

Mr. ALpricu believed that reforms could 
only be carried by enlisting the moral convic- 
tions of the masses, and had absolute confi- 
dence in securing a just verdict from a constit- 
uency who are enlightened upon the question. 

Mr. Ricnarv J. Hinton, formerly of Wash- 
ington, but now of Boston, advocated Suf- 
frage for Woman upon the principle of pure 
democracy. As a thorough believer in repre- 
sentative government he could not be other 
than a believerin Woman Suffrage. He was 
atterly opposed to the optimism of Mr. Bar- 
KER, who seemed to applaud the suppression 
of the rights of Woman, and to regard tyran 
ny as necessary ani justifiable. Returning 
to the question under discussion, Mr. Hinton 
did not feel that one who had so recently 
come to Massachusetts as himself, would be 
justified in expressing very decided opinions 
upon these resolutions. 

Mr. Tuos. J. Lornror, of Taunton, spoke 
forcibly in favor of political action. He be- 
lieved that in order to enlist interest, we must 
give the friends of Suffrage something to do. 
When a definite course of action is marked 
out, new recruits will be enlisted, and the 
cause will advance more rapidly than by any 
mere agitation of abstract principles. 

Mr. BiackweE Lt was entirely willing that 
those who held the views of Mr. Lothrop and 
others, should try the experiment. But to 
vote for a party did not make a party. No 
balf-dozen persons can do so, There must be 
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from Suffrage in elections where members of 
| Parliament are chosen. It is a well settled 


general co-operation all over the State, grow- 


The chairman called attention to the impor- | "8 0Ut of a conviction of the necessity of 


such action. Therefore let no one vote for 
these resolutions who is not prepared to go 
home and make a party. Canyou doit? No 
one will doubt the value of such an organiza- 
tion if it can be had. If all the men and wo- 
men wbo believe in Suffrage in Massachusetts, 
would make up their own State and local tick- 
ets, print them, and urge them at the polls, 
they could undoubtedly get a great many 
votes. But would they do it? How many of 
the ladies present would go to the polls and 
ask the voters to cast their ballot? In two 
wards in Detroit, where women did this, a ma- 
jority of the men voted the Suffrage ticket. 
But in that case no party question was 
involved. It was simply, ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
Yes,’ or ‘‘Woman Suffrage No.’? For him- 
self, he had doubted, and still doubted the 
practicability of this course. But if it was 
thought best to try the experiment, he would 
certainly give it his own cordial co-operation. 

The sixth and seventh resolutions were then 
adopted, and the Convention adjourned to 
7.30 P.M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Horticultural Hall was completely filled be- 
fore the appointed hour. James FREEMAN 
CLARKE Called the meeeting to order, remark- 
ing that the form seemed unnecessary since 
he saw no disorder, and since, in a meeting 
composed of men and women, no disorder was 
likely to arise. The first business would be 
the report of the Business Committee upon 
nominations for the ensuing year. 

The following officers were then proposed 
and elected: 

President.— James Freeman Clarke. 

Vice Presidents. —William Lloyd Garrison, 
Boston Highlands; Ann B. Earle, Worcester; 
John G. Whittier, Amesbury; Lillian Emer- 
son, Concord; the Hon. Robert C. Pitman, 
New Bedford; Mrs. Richmond Kingman, 
Cummington; Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, Jamai- 
ca Plain; Hon. Isaac Ames, Boston; the Rev. 
William B. Wright, Boston; J. Ingersoll 
Bowditch, West Roxbury; Lydia Maria Child, 
Wayland; Mary Dewey, Sheffield: the Hon. 
George F. Hoar, Worcester; William I. Bow- 
ditch, Boston; Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall, Mel- 
rose; A. Bronson Alcott, Concord; Angelina 
G. Weld, Hyde Park; the Hon. Henry Wil- 
son, Natick; the Rey. J. M. Manning, Bos- 
ton; Lucy Sewall, M. D., Boston; the Rev. 
Joseph May, Newburyport; Marie E. Zakr- 
zewska, M. D., Roxbury; Mrs. C. B. Rich- 
mond, Lowell; Mrs. B. F. Barker, Fitchburg; 
Seth Hunt, Northampton; Sarah Shaw Rus- 
sell, Boston; Charles W. Slack, Boston; 
Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., Boston; Mrs. Har- 
rison Bliss, Worcester; the Rev. C. A. Bar- 
tol, Boston; the Rev. Henry Blanchard, 
Worcester; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Andover; 
the Rev. W. H. H. Murray, Boston; the Rev. 


Jesse H. Jones, East Abington; M. Almy AI- | lute right. 


drich, Boston; *Mrs. Maria Porter, Melrose; 
W. 8S. Robinson, Malden; Mrs. Remond Put- 
nam, Salem. 

Treasurer.—Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. 

Corresponding Sceretary.—Hi, B. Blackwell. 

Sandie Secretary.—Charles K, Whipple. 

Executive Committee-—Julia Ward Howe. 
Boston, Lucy Stone, Boston; Thomas J. 
Lothrop, Taunton; Miss Abby W. May, 
Boston; Mrs. Isaac Ames, Boston; Dr. Aaron 
Ordway, Lawrence; Mrs. 8. C. Vogl, Bos- 
ton; Sylvanus C. Hopkins, Boston; Dr. Bart- 
lett, North Brookfield; Mrs. Maria F. Wal- 
ling, Cambridge; Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, 
Malden; Mrs. Kate T. Woods, Salem; Mrs. 
C. M. Severance, West Newton; William F, 
Harlowe, Worcester; Dr. George Mackie, At- 
tleborough; Elias Richards, Weymouth; 
Mrs. Dr. Deborah Drury, Haverhill; Mary F. 
Eastman, Lowell; Horace Cheney, Boston; 
Col. Wm. Raymond Lee, Boston. 

REMARKS OF JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

It is often objected to us, when we claim for 
women the right to vote, that voting is not a 
natural right, but an artificial one, created by 
society. Suppose we grant this; does it fol- 
low that because an artificial right it is not a 
real one? Riding ina rail-road train is cer- 
tainly not a natural right, but would it not be 
unjust to exclude from that privilege all wo- 
men? Riding in a horse-car is not a natural 
right, but suppose a law should be passed, for- 
bidding all persons with red hair from using 
horse-cars? Would not such an arbitrary ex- 
clusion be unjust, and would it be any an- 
swer to their protest to say, “Oh! riding in a 
horse-car is nota natural right. Ina state of 
nature there are no horse-cars. It is a privi- 
lege conferred by society, and society has a 
right to exclude from that privilege whonr it 
will.” 

Iclaim for woman the right to vote, because 
it is her duty to take an interest in public af- 
fairs. It is often said that where there is a 
right there isa duty; it is no less true that 
where there is a duty there is also a right. 
Women, no less than men, are deeply inter- 
ested in the peace, the safety, the morality, 
the purity of the nation. These are directly 
dependent on good government. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of women to exercise their in- 
fluence in every legitimate way to maintain 
good government. But unless they are voters, 
and on a level with other citizens, they are 
obliged to use only indirect influence. Wo- 
men, therefore, can only take part in politics, 
at present, in roundzbout and indirect ways. 
But if it is right for them to act politically, it 
is right that they should act openly and direct- 
ly. Hence it is their duty and consequently 
their right to vote. 

It is the theory of Republican institutions 
that those who are governed by the laws should 
make the laws. ‘The government by a class is 
opposed to the Republican idea, which should 
be by the people and tor the people. But as 
long as one half of the citizens are excluded 
from their share of government it is not a Re- 
publican government but a class government. 

Allright things are also expedient. I do 
not suppose that Woman Suffrage is to cure 
all evils, or to cure them at once. We sur- 
mount one difficulty, and we find others be- 
fore us; we accomplish one reform, and an- 
other immediately appears; we reach the 
summit of one spur of the mountain, and 
higher ridges open to view above. But Wo- 
man Suffrage will introduce a new element 
into human government, which God has given 
us, and which we ought to use. Wherevtr 
women and men are companions, their work 
is better done. Without the society of man, 
woman is apt to be frivolous; without the so- 
ciety of woman, man is apt to become coarse. 
This movement is in the line of progress. 
With Woman Suffrage, other beneficent re- 
forms will arrive. Woman will have a larger 
sphere and better opportunity for her indus- 
try—women will be put where they ought long 
ago to have been, in the direction of public 
institutions, hospitals, reformatories, boards 
of education, school committees. When a 
greater variety of occupation is opened to 
Woman, her remuneration will be more equal. 
The reason why women are not paid as well 
as men, is that they crowd the market with 
their wares ina few directions. Open other 
channels to their industry, and they will be 
paid as men are paid. A great actress, a 
great artist, a great novelist, is paid, though 
a woman, just as much as a man is paid for 
the same work. ‘This is because there is not 
too large a supply for the demand in these di- 
rections. With Woman Suffrage will come 
enlarged opportunities for Woman’s industry, 
and the workingwomen are those who ought 
to be most interested in this movement. Thus 
far, we are sorry to say, they have not been 
disposed to accept our cordial invitation to 
them to co-operate with us. The other great 
social evils which destroy the virtue of the 
community, as intemperance and prostitution, 
would be immediately checked by Woman 
Suffrage. If we have thought it wise not to 
discuss these questions, and that of marriage, 
it is not because we do not feel their impor- 
tance. But it is best todo one thing at a time. 
We cannot discuss everything on this platform. 
This is not an arena for debating and consid- 
ering all questions, but for doing a work. Let 
those who wish discussion on all the reforms 
of the day, join a debating society. Our 
work here is to bring about a single reform, in 
which we all believe, which we know will be 
a good to society, and we limit ourselves to 
this. 

Hon. Rosert C. Pirman of New Bedford, 
made an address so admirable in matter and 
manner, that we publish the meager report of 
the newspapers, with extreme reluctance, hop- 
ing that he will furnish us with a full report 
for publication hereafter. He said: 

Theadvocates of Woman Suffrage should 
ask themselves wliy men oppose a reform so 
reasonable, so just, and so beneficent as Wo- 
man Suffrage,in order to be the better prepared 
to convince opponents and remove their objec- 
tions. He did not agree with ‘‘Warrington,”’ 
in attributing the opposition of men to their 
love of domination, and reluctance to give up 
power. The speaker thought the opposition 
was far more because men were especially at- 
tracted to womanly women, and had the mis- 
taken idea that public duties and responsibili- 
ties would tend to make women less woman- 
ly. This was a naturaland praiseworthy sen- 
timent, but misapplied. Men desired women 

to be feminine and therefore wished to keep 
them out of politics. If this objection could 
be done away with, matters would wear a dif- 
ferent look. Women had a moral right to 





vote, but there was no such thing as an abso- 


| Suffrage were the really conservative 


Those who insisted on Woman 
prsons, 
Women would vote almost universally right 
on the great moral questions; their instincts 
served to guide them aright. In the Louis- 
iana trouble, women would have done far bet- 
ter than the men had done, because the ecle- 
ment of heart has as much to do as the ele- 
ment of head, in the settlement of all such 
difficulties. ‘The real fact was, the great mass 
of women did not wish to vote, and this was 
the great obstacle which had to be overcome, 
Intelligent women, members of the New Eng- 
land Women's Club, thoughtful women, did 
not, and could not realize how few women, 
comparatively, were yet enlightened on the 
question ot political rights. How can we best 
reach the unenlightened class? By appeal- 
ing to their sense of duty. By showing them 
the moral evils of society, and urging them to 
demand Suffrage for the purpose of doing 
their duty in diminishing these evils and pro- 
moting the welfare of society. 

One of the noblest characteristics of women, 
one in which they differed from men, was in 
their greater average sensitiveness to the idea 
of duty, their spirit of self-sacrifice, their un- 
selfish devotion to the good of others. Show 
these women that politics involve moral issues, 
temperance, purity. peace, and their interest 
will be aroused. ‘Take the question of tem- 
perance; the speaker did not propose to dis- 
cuss the wisdom of prohibition or of license. 
He would say nothing in which all men and wo- 
men would not agree. All men admit that the 
sale of liquor is attended with great evils, and 
that it needs to be so regulated by law as to 
lessen these evils as far as possible. But the 
liquor interest was exceedingly powerful, in 
money and in social influence. It instinctive- 
ly sought to sell as much liquor as possible, 
regardless of the public welfare. There would 
always be a struggle with that interest, wheth- 
er Temperance sought to repress it by prohi- 
bition, by local option, or by license. In this 
struggle, whatever form it assumed, women 
had a vital interest, and ought to have votes. 
So with other questions. What we have to 
do is to make women see that femineity is 
needed in politics to purify, elevate and re- 
fine them, and to make men see that women 
may exercise political rights without being 
thereby rendered unwomanly, and our work 
will be accomplished. 

ADDRESS OF MISS EASTMAN. 

Mary F. Eastman said: 

The world over, broader ideas of human 
rights are rapidly taking possession of the 
minds of the people, but are we, as a nation, 
maintaining the position we have taken, as 
leaders in the movement towards liberty and 
equal rights for all? 

The test of the worth of our Republicanism 
is to be found in our readiness or reluctance to 
apply the principles which our forefathers 
enunciated. 

Gradually distinctions of caste and of race 
have disappeared before this new-world civili- 
zation. Only one remains—that of sex; and 
on this line must the old contest between free- 
dom and authority be fought over again. 

With a half sneer the people of other coun- 
tries are asking, “Is the Republican theory a 
successful experiment? Can the masses of 
the people be trusted to govern themselves?” 
Let us answer frankly, ‘‘We don’t know; we 
have never tried it; we have ventured to let 
half the people govern the whole, and with 
grand successes we have made sad failures, 
but half ventures are never whole successes.”’ 
“Statesmanship,’’ says Goldwin Smith, ‘is 
the art of avoiding conflict.” Yet again and 
twice again in our short history, have our na- 
tional differences been brought to that arbitra- 
ment of the mob—brute force. Hollow finan- 
cial schemes and political corruption have 
thrust upon us the question, ‘‘Are we a nation 
of money-changers profaning the temple of 
the Most High, and is it the whip of cords of a 
righteous judgment under which we are smart- 
in ?” 

The great problems of vice and misery, too, 
still wait for their solution. 

Can a government, which has practically 
confessed itself unequal to these problems, af- 
ford to leave an unused force, heart, soul and 
intelligence out of its councils? If it is difficult 
to say exactly what women can do to help on 
the march of civilization, don’t try; but tear 
down the barriers which cut her off from edu- 
cation, from accumulation of property, from a 
voice in the laws under which she lives; and 
she will answer for herself. 

Many, who are in favor of giving largest ed- 
ucational advantages, and just remuneration 
for her labor, shrink from seeing her represent 
herself in government. Yet government is 
but an organization for the protection and fur- 
therance of human interests; and to what one 
of these is Woman a stranger? Amenable to 
the laws as she is, is it not of significance to 
her whether the scales of justice balance or 
not? What need of protection has her broth- 
er that she has not? What interest in the na- 
tional welfare has he that she has not? Are 
the interests of education less vital to women 
than tomen? Are the decisions for peace or 
war nothing to Woman? Beyond question, 
every subject which concerns our brothers 
concerns us, as citizens of the country and 
subjects of its laws, proud of its glory, jeal- 
ous of its honor and sensitive to its shame. 

Mr. Freperic A. Hinckiey then spoke 


on “The Real Meaning of the Woman's 
Rights Movement.”’ 


Iam not unaware, Mr. President, that in 
what I am about to say, I shall seem to re- 
flect somewhat upon the course of loved and 
honored leaders in this movement; but I can- 
not forget that the honest critic is often the 
best friend, and that, after all, we can recog- 
nize, in the long run, but one leader, to whom 
alllove and honor should be rendered, viz., 
the Spirit of Truth. 

The Woman’s Rights Movement, for I still 
prefer to call it by that name, if it means any- 
thing, means this: 

Ist. That Womankind are denied certain 
natural and inalienable rights; and 

2nd. That a determined effort is being 
made to overcome such denial and to secure 
for Woman, on the same terms as for man, 
the largest individual freedom. 

This movement, if it be radical and funda- 
mental, can be satisfied with nothing less than 
the entire accomplishment of this purpose. 
So long as Woman is denied one single right, 
industrial, social, political, accorded to man, 
its work remains undone. ‘This platform is 
false to its great mission if it fails to deal, 
fearlessly and constantly with any and every 
phase of the Rights of Woman thus broadly 
considered. Eternal vigilance is the price of 





[ConTINUED ON PAGE 40.] 
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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 
LOOK UP AND PERSEVERE. 


BY PENDRAGON, 








Should sorrow’'s gate be open wide 
And on us pour a flood; 
Should hopes we cherish withered lie 
Ere they begin to bud; 
Should clouds upon our pathway rise, 
And all seem dark and drear, 
Our motto in that hour should be, 
“Look up and persevere.” 
Rememi r if the night came not 
To make more bright the morn, 
We could not hail with untold joy 
The coming of the dawn. 
And if our life was but one scene 
Of pure, unending bliss, 
We might grow weak upon our way, 
And live our time amiss. 
Useless indeed repinings are, 
They but increase our pain, 
The nobler plan is, when we fail, 
To rise and try again. 
No matter how the storm may rage, 
Let love a fabric rear, 
And, as we gaze, our ery shall be, 
“Look up and persevere.” 
Boston, Mass. 


For the enneuts Jenvant. / 
THE DIVORCED WIFE. 


“Custody of the child giren to the fath ad 


My darling! my darling! the midnight is here, 
To stifle and tempt me with lounging and fear; 

I hear through the darkness thy sweet little voice, 
Like birds in their nests that in slumber rejoice, 
My darling! my darling! a leng night has come; 
I am straying alone in the ashes of home; 

Its echoes of love and their answers of peace— 
All voices that blessed me, in solitude cease, 

I gave them my love as the Father gives air; 

I gave them my life without stint or compare; 
They used me and left me to die by the way; 

My darling! my love! thou wert kinder than they. 
From thee in thy blossom, the sweetness of dawn, 
The perfume and faith of thy life are not gone— 
Thou lovest for love’s sake, not duty nor gain, 
Life hath not detiled thee, nor sorrow, nor pain, 
Ah! would that together in some quiet grave, 

Or deep in the ocean's long sorrowing wave, 

Thy tiny arms round me, thy head on my breast, 
We two lay forever in passionless rest. 

In the night and the daytime I long for thy face, 

I dream that thou liest at rest in thy place; 

I waken ane call thee with pitiful prayer— 

My darling! my darling! why art thou not there? 
O God! when thou judgest the false and the true, 
When the madness and passion of living are through, 
I ask of Thee only, to give me above, 

This baby, who only hath answered my love! 

— -_<—— - 
For the Woman's Journal, 


DEVOTED. 
BY SARA H, BROWNE. 


They tell me I am beautiful, 
They tell me Lam young, 
That the crimson current in my veins 
From princely sources sprung. 
They say the coffers of our house 
With riches overflow— 
That gems in costly caskets rest, 
Which on my brow should glow. 
They say that many a noble heart 
Beats quicker at my side; 
That many a highborn suitor waits 
To win me for his bride. 
They tell me I was born for joy, 
For music and for song; 
They bid me seize the rare delights 
Which round my pathway throng. 
I know not but the tales are true 
These flattering minions speak; 
But they are worldly vanities 
I never more may seek, 
There is a shadow on iny life— 
A vow upon my soul, 
Which binds me with a fearful strength, 
Seneath its dark control, 
And if I falter to redeem 
That promise made to Heaven, 
The Holy Church will deem my sin 
Too black to be forgiven; 
And I should never meet in bliss 
My mother’s saintly face, 
Nor, in the upper Paradise, 
Ere hope to find a place, 
*Twas she who, on my childish heart, 
The sacred trust imposed, 
Amidst the mortal agonies 
Which life’s last conflict closed! 
And from the river's farther shore 
They said she looked and smiled, 
Well pleased that she had pledged to Heaven 
Her lone young orphan child! 
But years have pas-ed, and vainer thoughts, 
Swift crowding o'er the mind, 
Had half effaced the solemn word 
Which parts me from my kind; 
But yesternight a ghostly shape, 
Sad vigils o’er me kept, 
And tones that roused my shame and grief 
Reproached me as I slept! 
1 wakened, at the midnight shrine 
I bent my trembling knee, 
And told my guilt and weakness o'er, 
With cross and rosary. 
And now my heart is firm resolved, 
My bonds to earth are riven; 
I'll seek the cloister’s shade to-day, 
And live henceforth to Heaven! 
_ — See a 
WATCH AND WORK. 
Methiuks the spirit’s temper grows 
Too soft in this still air, 
Somewhat the restful heart foregoes 
Of needed wateh and prayer. 





The bark by tempest vainly tossed 
May founder in the calm, 

And he who braved the polar frost 
Faint by the isles of balm. 

Jetter than self-indulgent years 
The outflung heart of youth, 

Than pleasant songs in idle ears 
The tumult of the truth. 

Rest for the weary hands is good, 
And love for hearts that pine, 

But let the manly habitude 


Of upright souls be mine. Whittier, 


| Dorothea Alice Shepherd and Louise Bur- 
ney v. Fate. 

Yes, that was the way the case stood. We 
were making the fight. 

We often wonder now that we dared. But 
success is enervating. Our needs gave us req- 
uisite intensity then. 

I suppose fate and folks thought we were 
very well off as we were—Louise as house- 
maid in a family where she was ‘‘as good as 
anybody,”’ and I as district school-teacher; 
at least, I know that in the first of the strug- 
gle the sympathy was all on the wrong side. 
It is a very fine thing, now that we have suc- 
ceeded; but there were days and times when 
—well, never mind! it is little matter since 
we have succeeded, have accomplished nearly 
everything which they predicted we never 
could do. 


I was a district school-teacher, and Louise 
a hired girl, asI said. People who have be- 
come interested in us since our success say we 
are each the other’s complement. Perhaps. 
Ever since we were tiny school-girls we had 
owned in joint proprietorship many Spanish 
castles, where we chiefly stayed when togeth- 
er, as neither of us had any other bona-yside 
But the time came when, instead of 
reading and romancing together, we spent our 


home. 
hours in scolding over our lot. I suppose, in- 
deed, that had we been members of the Inter- 
national, or the Commune, instead of a pair 
of harmless Yankee village girls, we could not 
have discussed the problems of work and 
property much more fiercely than we did, 
We wanted a home, we wanted to be our own 
mistresses, we wanted a living that should be 
independent of the likes, dislikes, and capri- 
ces of others. 

We read up the subject of labor, talked 
over every branch we had known women per- 
mitted to try. Weturned from all the tradi- 
tional industries of our sex; we knew those 
ancient avenues were crowded. Louise would 
have liked totakea step up. ‘I should pre- 
fer something that would take us among books, 
shouldn’t you, Dolly? If we only had money 
we would begin a little store; books on one 
side, with a nice news counter, and on the 
other side bottles and drugs. Don’t you think 
so, Dolly, some day?”’ 

But Dolly knew two ladies, tired out teach- 
ers, who were doing just that; and she knew 
the amount of debt incurred in addition to 
the capital invested. 

Then, in her desperation, Louise would re- 
solve she would save her wages and educate 
herself as a teacher of mathematics, while I 
should perfect my French and drawing. “If 
I could, don’t you think we might get hired 
in the same school, Dolly?” 

My poor Louise! there has always been 
something the matter with her head where 
figures are concerned. When she sets the 
basket of eggs in the wagon I always inquire 
if the ‘‘little pencil’? is in the pocket-book. 
It always is, for—careful little soul —she 
wouldn’t be the one to peril our precious gains 
by trusting to a mental calculation of eleven 
dozens at thirteen cents per dozen. 

But finally, when a good plan and capital 
to carry it out both seemed impossible, both 
the plan and the capital suddenly ‘‘turned up.” 

A maiden sister of Louise, who as house- 
keeper had saved up eight hundred dollars, 
died and left the sum intact ‘to us,” as Lou- 
ise was pleased to say. And one day soon af- 
ter, she laid down the New York 7ribune, and 
said, ‘*Let us go West!”’ 


It is not safe tostake our interests in such an 
| enterprise. We should have to produce enor- 
| mous crops to make it a business worth while. 
And it isn’t likely two ignorant girls could do 


that—not at first; and since, meantime, two 


ignorant girls must live, they had better be- 
| ware.”’ 

“Oh, Dolly! do you mean to say all our talk 
the other night has gone for nothing? And 


you were so sure! How could you?” 


“IT hope you don’t blame me for looking 
round!” I replied, rather crossly, for | was as 
badly disappointed as she. 

Men say we have no business instinct. 
Louise and I are far more inclined to believe 
that now than at first. It is woman-like to 
seize blindly hold of somebody’s happy thought 
and endeavor to realize it under the most ab- 
surd circumstances. If you could only hear 
the plans that lone, energetic women have sub- 
mitted tous! Still, we don’t think it the fault 
of sex so much as of training. For just one 
century give the generations of women the 
active life of men and we shall not make these 
mistakes. 





Louise looked up at last so regretfully. ‘I 
believe I'd rather we hadn’t found out, and 
gone on and tried it, it was such a nice plan; 


you and I with a house of our own—it was 


next thing to being birds and living in a nest. 
I would rather have tried it, and lived so a 
Oh, Dolly, 
can’t we? it couldn’t take much just for you 
and me—just two girls; how could it?” 

“For one day it wouldn’t take much; but 
for a year, even one year, have you any idea 
what it would cost?” 

“No, Dolly, I haven't, that [know of. But 
Lunderstand that look; you 
are going to bear down on me now witha 


while, even if we failed at last. 


you have, I see. 
column of figures!” 

Yes. In my pocket I had a newspaper slip 
whose figures and statistics might well deter 
one from waiting for berries to grow. It was 
a compilation from the Report of some Labor 
Commission, giving the average cost of living 
of the individuals of ordinary families. 

One hundred and thirty-two dollars and thir- 
ty-three cents. 

“Two hundred and sixty-four dollars and 
sixty-six cents!’’ sheexclaimed. ‘No, Dolly, 
we couldn’t live while we waited, if this is 
correct. The berry-plan must be for women 
who have something to subsist them while 
they wait; we must have something to sell 
right away.” 

She took up the slip again and looked over 
the items. ‘How much the small things cost! 
those which people who have them never 
count among the expenses of living—milk and 
eggs and butter and vegetables. 1 was think- 
ing of only meats andflour. Dear me, Dolly, 
we couldn’t, for we should have nothing in the 
world left after we bought any sort of a place. 
To accomplish anything, we ought to have all 
such things withcut buying. Why don’t you 
say something, Dolly?” she asked me at last. 

“T can’t. Not now. I’m thinking. il 
come again in three days. Then, I believe, I 
shall have plenty to say.” 

Lou caught me by both hands. ‘*You mean 
things when you look like this, Dolly Shep- 
herd; what is it?” 

But I broke away from her, not letting too 
I felt, 
indeed, that now I had seized upon what Cas- 
telar calls “*The Saving Idea. But L always 
like to dissect a flash. Until I had studied it 
in detail I could not tell. 
confusion, with my thoughts all circling round 


much hope creep into my smile either. 


My mind was in 





It was meant as a merry jest; but it was a 
breeze to blow the tendril of a vague fancy of | 
mine round “a happy thought” which I sup- 
pose many other women have tried to clam- 
ber up by. 

“Lou, why not??? I exclaimed at once. 
“Why not go West and buy a bit of land and 
raise small fruits for the markets. 

In a few moments we had talked ourselves 
brave and eager, not so much over the work 
as over the happiness; the plan presented it- 
self to us as idyl, pastoral, holiday, picnic. 
“That would be home and independence be- 
yond any of the other plans,’’ said Lou. 
“Just you and I, and nobody to deal with but 
Dame Nature!’ 

I read 
Unfortunately for our project, 
Thad a genius for details, and now it came 
into baleful activity. 


I went back to my boarding-place. 
and reflected. 


I stayed away from 
Louise until there was not a shred of our bright 
plan left. Friday she sent me a note, and 
Saturday night I went up to see her. 

She took me up into her room, turned me 
round, looked me attentively in the face. 
“Dolly, what have you turned down the lights 
for? Aren't we going to raise small fruits? 
or did I dream it?” : 

‘Lou, do you know how long it takes to 
bring strawberries into profitable bearing, and 
raspberries too?” 





“I believe strawberries bear in June, and 


raspberries some time in July—why?” an- 


swered she innocently. ‘*I suppose we should 
set them early in spring.”’ 


“Lou Burney, we should have to wait as 


good as two years!” Leried. ‘Yes, and then, 
unless we were supernaturally early in mar- | 
ket, the bulk of our crops would go at ten | 


cents per quart. T’'ve searched market reports | 





through old papers until I'm perfectly certain 


a central idea: Could we go West and buy a 
farm, a real farm, a man’s farm? 

It was a startling thought tome—« girl who 
never had planted a hill of corn or hoed a row 
of potatoes in her life, and who had a hacking 
cough and apain in her side. Still I felt 
strangely daring. Out-of-door life was what 
I needed, and home, and freedom from anxie- 
For the first 
time I could find a certain good in the fact 
that I was all alone in the world. There was 
nobody, either for Lou’ or me, to interfere 
with our devoting ourselves to the solution of 
If we failed, there was nobody to 
be sorry or mortified. 


ty concerning my daily bread. 


a problem. 


Louise did not wait for my mysterious three 
The afternoon of the second 
she came down to the school-house. 
just after I had ‘‘dismissed.”’ 


ts 


“Now! 


days to expire. 


It was 


demanded she. 

Well, I had gone through the new plan in 
detail, had thought and thought, read and 
read, had found there was no sex in brains; 
for out of the mass of agricultural reading I 
saw that even I, had I the strength, could re- 
duce whatever was pertinent to practice. I 
resolutely cast money-making out of the plan, 
but I believed we could raise enough for our 
own needs, and I thought, ‘‘O, Lou Burney, 
if we should be able to establish the fact that 
women can buy land and make themselves a 
home as men do, what a ministry of hope even 
our humble lives may become!” 


| TWO GIRI S TH \T TRIED FARM | \G, | the markets everywhere must be overstocked. | mattresses and ¢ 





in door work. 


| back of the tool-house, a mullen and a burdock 


as easy as sweeping, and far daintier to do 


than dinner-dish-washing. 
I felt prepared to talk. 

| **we will try it very much as we talked, We 

will even have some berries. 


‘arpets that belong to woman’s | only the possession of a bit of real estate 
| 
I had hoed a few stray weeds | 

| 


“Well, Lou,” I said, 


Only we will 
me , 
make our bread and butter the chief matter, 
and do whatever else we can meanwhile. | 


ee 


can 
give one, we flitted away to prepare to come 
again in the spring with the first robin I 


(which throve finely thereafter), and found it | went back to cousin Janet’s and hired out 


not to her, but to cousin John; while Louise 


took up her old business of housework at : 


a 


of 
»| us. We had paid for our farm, and there re- 


wealthy farmer’s near us—cheerily, both 


mained to us funds for the purchase of hors 
wagon, and cow. 


Lou, being supposed coolest 
in case of fire, took charge of the precious 


| We will take our moneys’’—I had three hun-| deed, and of the money, promising to add 


a horse and a cow, and a pig and some hens. 


milk, cream and butter. 
must have something to sell right away. 


brown bread for ourselves. We will set out 
an orchard and a grape arbor, and have arow 
of bee-hives. 
means of daily life, Ihave other and greater 
plans for a comfortable old age.”’ 

These I disclosed. She made no comment 
mals. ‘I should think we might, Dolly, only 
the horse; do we need a horse? Be sure now, 


You know we would have to keep a nice one 
if we kept any, not such a one as women in 
comic pictures drive. Be sure, now.” 

“Yes,lam. We must cultivate our owncorn 
and potatoes. I can see that in small farming 
hiring labor would cost all the things would 
come to. Besides, how could we ever get to 
mill, or church, or store? Only by catching 
rides; our neighbors would soon hate us.”’ 

“Well, then,” said Lou, ‘‘let us go.”’ 

Accordingly we came up into Michigan to 
cousin Janet’s. Making her hospitable house 
our head-quarters, we proceeded to “look 
land”’ like other Eastern capitalists: that is, 
cousin Janet’s husband took us in his light 
wagon to see every farm that was for sale 
within ten miles. And it was such fun—we 
little midgets to go tripping over magnificent 
estates of two or three hundred acres, and spy- 
ing about with only a thousand dollars in our 
pockets! 

Of course, we could not buy them; and we 
did think, so long as we were ‘‘only two girls,” 
there was no need for so much consternation 
when we finally made our choice. However, 
Lou and I were of one mind. We had re- 
solved to keep ourselves to the plan of ‘mixed 
farming;’’ and when the whole of that rub- 
bishy, neglected thirty-five acres was offered 


noses at it, we felt it to be a bit of outspoken 
friendliness on the part of Providenee, and to 
the astonishment of the neighborhood we 
bought it without delay. 

But we have been obliged thus to rely, almost 
wholly, upon our own judgment from the be- 
ginning,—so many things which we lack are 


| necessary in order to carry out a man’s ad- 


vice; money, strength, hired men, horses. 


omies and calculations, have helped us to cur 
success. 

Our scraggy acres were a contrast, to be 
sure, to the handsome orchards and wheat 
fields we had visited. But from the day on 
which we ‘drew writings,’’ Louand I have nev- 
er looked upon the spot without seeing it, not 
only as it is, but as what it is to become, and 
is becoming. Every stone picked up, every 
fence corner cleared, every piece of thorough 
plowing, every rod of fence built, every foot 
of trellis, every rose-bush and grape-vine and 
shade tree planted, has been to us as one brush- 
stroke more upon the fair idyllic picture we 
saw in the beginning. 

On our way home from the village we again 
passed our place. John rather maliciously 
asked if we would not like to look at it ‘‘as a 
whole,’’ and stopped the team. 

As a whole, it was a narrow, hilly stretch 
outlined by a weak skeleton of a fence; a for- 
bidding surface of old stubble ground and 
wild turf, the distant hill-tops crowned with 
tall mulleins. There was not a sprig of clover 
on the place, and though there was an old 
brown house and barn, there was not an or- 
chard tree, nor a reminiscence of garden. 

John discoursed again of the poor soil as we 
sat there. He warned us that we could never 
Wheat! I had seen 
little save wheat since we came into the State. 


expect to raise wheat. 


I didn’t believe in so much wheat on account 
of a few principles in chemistry, and I tolu 


ma‘am farming’? while I jumped out and crept 





In my earnestness I had tried various absurd 
little experiments. In my out-of-door strolls 
1 think I had managed to come upon every 
farming implement upon the place. Out of 
observation I had lifted, dragged, turned, 
flourished, and pounded. 


I had pronounced 
most of them as manageable by feminine mus- 
cle as the heavy kettles, washing machines, 


through the bars and ran up to make sure the 
old house was locked. What an old house! 
It had grown dear to us already, as being our 
very own; but in reality it was as brown and 
straggling, and as lonely and unpicturesque, 
as an old bird’s nest 


—‘torn with storms and rain.” 


With a strange new sense of security which 


dred of my own—‘‘and go up into the great 
Northwest and make the best bargain we can 
for a little farm, which, however, shall be as 
big as possible, for even at first we must keep 


keep the pig, and therefore it means smoked 
ham and sausage for our own table, lard, 
As you said, we 


There will be, as I have planned it, a surplus 
of pork, butter, eggs and poultry with which 
to procure groceries, grains and sundries. We | 
shall also raise our fruits and vegetables. We 
can grow corn to keep our animals, and for | 


Meanwhile, having secured the 


upon them, but reverted gravely to the ani- 


Dolly, for it would be a great undertaking. | 


to us by its non-resident owner for a sum quite | 
inside our means, instead of turning up our | 


Still we believe that these very lacks, com- | 
pelling us as they have to certain close econ- | 


him so; and let him laugh at my ‘school- | 


| thereto, before spring, fifty dollars; ‘And that 
| will buy your clover seed, Dolly.” 
“But you know you believe in clover, L 


ou, 
and several cows and sheep?”’ 


I did not faney 
| shouldering alone the responsibility of my the- 


Keeping a cow, you know, will enable us to | ories. 


“Oh, yes, dear Dolly, if you are certain 
you do.” 


I was pretty certain. 


Lou had her two dollars each week. What 
I earned was twelve dollars per month, expe- 
rience, and health, Of course they wanted to 
keep the sick girl in the house. But at the 
outset I made for myself some short dresses. 


—I am small and slender, and it was not at all 
such an outrage upon the esthetics of dress 
as you may fancy,—and thus lightly and con- 
veniently attired, and beginning moderately, 


I worked out of doors every day with cousin 
John and the boys. 


I found everything hard, but nothing impos- 
sible. 

Little Rob and 1 cut up half a dozed acres 
of corn unassisted. Unassisted I husked the 
same, bound my bundles, and well, too. At 
first 1 was greatly discouraged over this same 
“binding,” 


as all women are; for cousin said 
he couldn't sacrifice too much to our experi- 
ment, and that he wouldn’t have me in the 
husking unless I could bind my stalks as I 
went. I promised, but it tore and wore my 
hands cruelly, and then the bundles upon 
which I had spent so much time would fall in 
pieces while I was carrying and setting them 
up. Butone cay, when I was at quite a loss 
what to do, Lespied two German women in 
the neighboring field occupied like myself, 
and I climbed the fence and called upon them, 
as very properly I might, they being the later 
comers. They, I found, had availed them- 
selves of Woman's proverbial wit; they 
showed me some balls of coarse twine. 

“Go puy yourself some palls of leetle rope, 
and not tear you shmall hands mit twisting 
stalks and marsh hay. It do take more time 
to twist him, than it do to earn de leetle rope.” 

I returned triumphant, and after that bound 
my stalks, woman-like, with “‘leetle rope.”’ 

After the first few days, I could work early 
and late. Cousin Janet said I should surely 
finish myself up now; and Louise was afraid 
I would, too. But day after day I appeared 
in my cornfield, where I worked after a fash- 
ion of wy own. I didn’t fancy wet stalks and 
bugs, and mice nests, and perhaps a snake, in 
my lap. 





But the vigorous motions required 
to strip and break the ear from the husks, and 
the exercise of binding and carrying, expanded 
my chest as thoroughly as the motions of the 
movement cure, and marvelously strengthened 
shoulder and wrist. My cough ceased. The 
sunlight of the lovely, vaporous Indian summer 


weather, and the sweet air, proved at once a 


balm anda tonic for my irritated stomach, 


and together with the exercise, invigorated 
my appetite. I used to run down to dinner 
as hungry as the boys, and bark gleefully 
“like a wolf” in Janet’s ears, to show her how 
ravenous I was, until at last the hired man— 
an old Scotchman—said one day to John, who 
was lecturing me, ‘‘Iloot, mon! let the lass 
alone! gie her oatmeal pairritch for her break- 
fast and let her work; them as likes wark 
can wark their fill on that!” 

So they can. Louise and I know that. A 
cup of strong, pure, well creamed coffee, with 
a dish of oatmeal mush dressed with cream and 
| sifted sugar, has been our daily breakfast for 


The old Scotchman’s hint has been a 
fortune to us in the matter of solid muscle and 
healthy thought. 


| years. 


While I grew brown and strong out in the 
sunny fields, I was daily learning my business 
working alongside cousin John. I learned 
the easy way, the ‘man’s way,’’ of holding 
the plow and turning a furrow, and it was a 
proud time for me when Rob and I were trust- 
ed to plow out the potatoes when potato har- 
vest came. 


I ‘thanked my stars’’ every day 
then, as every day since, that I had had the en- 
ergy and the sense thus to fit myself to carry 
out our enterprise. I was taught how tomake 
a proper stack of the cornstalks—one that 
would shed rain—and how to build a load. I 
would persist: if I slid off the load, as often I 
did, I would clamber back; for if I was as 
slim as a willow whip I was also as lithe. I 


picked apples day after day, until no possible 


height on the ladder could turn me giddy. I 
drove the mower to cut the seed clover; I 
I learned to 
harness, to milk fast and clean, how to feed 
and care for stock, and how to swing an ax 
and file a saw; and if I did sometimes quite 
wear out John and old Donald with my ques- 
tions, and with being in the way, and with the 


could, in my short, scant skirts. 


general bother of a girl mixed up with the 
| work, Lou and I don’t know that we care: 
I would 
**tag round” all day at cousin’s heels with his 


man, as a race, owes usa great deal. 


' 
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little boys, who thought it great fun to go out 


wnd work with Dolly, and who between them 


taught me almost as many things as their fa- | 


ver did; and at night I sat in the rocking- 


tie 
chair and questioned John about sheep and 


wool and lambs and hay-making, and then 


compar 
ind the Agriculturist. 

Cousin paid me my wages by going over to 
our farm and plowing up every rod of it save 


door-vard and woodlot. He protested 


pao the nonsense of ‘‘fall plowing;*’ but I 
insisted, talking ‘*cut-worms”’ and the magic 
parrows of the winter frosts. 
still more loudly because I bargained for eve- 
ry load of barn-yard compost which the farms 
for ten miles around would sell and deliver 


spread upon our plowed land—to *‘winter 


waste,” they said; and he called mea “head. | 


strong girl’? because after making the land so 
1 would not ‘take a wheat-crop off”? when 
But Lou and I knew a wheat- 


rich 
] “seeded 2” 
crop Was an affair of money, men, and teams 
from beginning to end; besides, we meant to 
save the entire strength of the soil for our fu- 


ture meadows. 


iu 


Many a sly dig did I get about my stubborn- | 


1@s5. 
| “Have ye bought yer team yet, Miss Shep- 
herd?” Thus a friendly neighbor. 

Miss Shepherd is saved the trouble of reply. 
“A team? Dolly an’t a-goin’ to buy no team; 
she is a-going to work her farm with édees.”’ 

Well, why not?—if I can. 

So, pursuant to John’s theory of ‘idees,” I 
question and question until I have learned the 
routine of the main farm crops, the number 
of days’ work per acre of both men and 
horses, cost of seed, and probable average and 
market value of yield. IT also learn the daily 
amount of food consumed by each of the meat- 
making animals, the 
market prices of the different meats. 

When winter came, I returned to my an- 


together with usual 


cient employment. 
paid my debts to the farmers; and with the 
surplus 1 bought out cousin’s hennery entire, 
—the fowls and the guano,—together with a 
pretty pair of Poland pigs. Lou had pur- 
chased grass and clover seed, and had learned 
to drive; and as I knew how to milk, and 
April was near at hand, we bought a load of 
hay, handsome horse Pampas and gentle cow 
Maggie, cultivator and spades, gathered up 
the old tools cousin had given us, even toa 
draw-shave, and went down home. 

And here a blessing upon the gray heads of 
cousin Janet and cousin John is surely in or- 
ler; for a portion of everything in their house 
was sent with us, from a bag of flour and a 
um down to a tiny sack of salt and the resi- 


lue of my oatmeal, from a load of nursling | 


bundle of currant bush 
ind a peony root; and, last of all, a lovely 


fruit trees down to a 


ttle cat, *‘to purr and sit in your laps and 
make it seem like home in the evening.” 
fhat was what little cousin Jaimie said as he 
reached up and put it in my arms after we 
were in the wagon. 

Well it was a bare little home after we had 


our very best with it; and had it not | 


en our own we could not have stayed there. 
We had spent all our money on the land, and 
there was nothing left for the house. 
vas not one bright thing in it except the 
‘rackling fire, and Louise with her golden hair 
ul crimson cheeks. Such a home-made home 
I had braided a great rug, and 
that turned out to be the only bit of carpet we 
ial for four years. Our window-shades were 
t newspapers scalloped and adorned with 
uuch elaborate scissors-work. We had three 
liairs, antiquated specimens that I had 
tought down from cousin’s wood-house cham- 
er, cushioned and draped; and the trouble 
ve had, to be sure, because we could not step 
‘yon any one of them to reach things! We 
sel a stand in place of a table, for which 
Lou contrived a leaf; and we slept upon an 

l-fashioned post-bedstead which Janet had 
“venus. We owned three plates and a plat- 
', as many knives and forks, cups and sau- 

's: John said if we had company Lou and I 

id wait, which we did. 


is it was! 


The rest of our 
‘-loor possessions consisted of some odd ket- 
*, a score of shining new milkpans, a cou- 
of pails, a broom, a small pile of books in 
“ec and gold, a trunkful of magazines,—un- 
‘ml but precious,—an etching of Evange- 
«and a splendid engraving of Longfellow 


“iz In a rocking-chair: that, truly, was 
beverve 


ri 


Yamnhii 
“bung old house. 
a . . P 
However, we still think it was better to have 
ight the clover seed. 
‘rst evening was strange enough to us. 
taber just how oppressive the silence 
© after everything was done and we sat 
Lou cried, and I laughed. Then we 
‘How absurd it was to be afraid in our own 
and we cheered ourselyes with the 
* and the fire, and said we would subscribe 
Newspaper, After that all went well. 
5 
‘; You never will go off and leave me, 
‘No, that I t! i 
» the won't! And you never will 
r. will you?” 
No, indeed !”? 
And that ; a7 $ ” ; 
_ ‘Hat is our good morning” still. 
dic Monthly, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


ed what he had said with the Rural | 


He protested 


My school-keeping wages | 


There | 


‘ting we had to put into that great, | 


> every morning Lou would ask me, | 


| LITTLE BLUE EYES. 


when a thrill of delight and expectancy fills | 


the air; one felt that every appointment of | think so? 


| because she was too little, mamma said, to | 


that could shut; which was kept in a trunk | 


It was one of those ineffable mornings, | play very much with it now; but she guessed | 


mamma would let her have it to-day, did I not 
Alas! I did, and I said so; in fact, 


the day must be unlike those of other days— | 1 felt sure that it was the very thing you | 


| must be festive, must help on the ‘white day” 


for which all things looked ready. I remem- 


| ber how like the morning itself you looked as 
you stood in the doorway ina fresh white mus- 
| lin dress, with lavenderribbons. I said, “Oh, 
extravagance! For breakfast!” 
“I know,’ you said; ‘but the day was so 
enchanting I could not make up my mind to 


would be certain to do, to sweeten the day, 


/ 
which had begun so sadly for poor little Blue 
Eyes. 
It seemed very long to her before you came | 
back, and she was on the point of asking for 
her dolly as soon as youappeared; but I whis- 
Af- | 
ter a few minutes I took her up to yourroom, 


pered to her to wait till you were rested. 


wear anything that had been worn before.”? | —that lovely room with the bay window to 


| Here 
| and we both ran to the apot. 
| tle Blue Eyes in a storm of temper, with one 


an uproar from the nursery broke out, 


small foot on a crumpled mass of pink cam- 
| bric on the floor; and nurse, who was also 
| very red and angry, explained that miss would 
| not have on her pink frock because it was not 
quite clean. “It is all dirty, mamma, and I 
don’t want to putit on! 
white dress; why can’t 1?” 

You are in the maina kind mother, and you 
do not like to give little Blue Eyes pain; so 
you knelt down before her, and told her that 
| she must be a good girl, and have on the gown 
| Mary had said, but that she should have on a 

pretty white apron, which would hide the 
And Blue Eyes, being only six years 


You've got on a nice 


spots. 

old, and of a loving, generous nature, dried 
| her tears, accepted the very questionable ex- 
pedient, tried to forget the spot, and in a few 
| moments came out on the piazza, chirping 
| like a little bird. By this time the rare quali- 

ty of the morning had stolen like wine into 
| our brains, and you exclaimed: 

“We will have breakfast out here under the 
vines! How George will like it!?? And in 
another instant you were flitting back and 

forth, helping the rather ungracious Bridget 
| move out the breakfast table, with its tempt- 
ing array. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma,” cried Blue Eyes, 
| “can’t I have my little tea-set on a little ta- 
| ble beside your big table? Oh, let me, let 
and she fairly quivered with excite- 
How I watched you! 
Bridget was already 


‘ 


} me!’’ 
ment. You hesitated. 
| But it was a little late. 
rather cross; the tea-set was packedin a box, 
| and up on a high shelf. 

“No, dear. There is not time, and we must 
| not make Bridget any more trouble; but?’ — 
| seeing the tears coming again—‘‘you shall 

have some real tea in papa’s big gilt cup, and 
| another time you shall have your tea-set when 


we have breakfast out here again.” As I said | 


| before, you are a kind mother, and you made 
the denial as easy to be borne as you could, 
and Blue Eyes was again pacified, not satis- 
| fied, only bravely making the best of it. And 
so we had our breakfast—a breakfast to be 
remembered, But for the ‘other 
time,’? which you had promised Blue Eyes; 
how well I knew that not many times a year 
| did such mornings and breakfasts come, and 

that it was well she would forget all about it! 
After breakfast—you remember how we lin- 
gered—George suddenly started up, saying, 
I say, girls, 


too. as 


| Ilow hard it is to go to town! 
} walk down to the station with me, both of 
you.”’ 

‘And me too, me too, papa,” said Blue 
Eyes. You did not hear her; but I did, and 
she had flown for her hat. At the door we 

found her, saying again, ‘‘Me, too, mamma!” 
| ‘Then you remembered her boots; “Oh, my 


darling,” you said, kissing her, for you are a 
| kind mother, ‘‘you cannot go in those nice 
| boots! the dew will spoil them; and it is not 
worth while to change them; we shall be back 
| in a few minutes.” 
| <A storm of tears would have burst out inan 
instant at this the third disappointment, if I 
| had not sat down on the doorstep, and, taking 
| her in my lap, whispered that auntie was go- 
ing to stay too. 

“Oh, put the child down and come along,” 
called the great strong, uncomprehending 


man—Blue Eyes’s dear papa. ‘*Pussy won't 
mind. Bea good girl, pussy; V’ll bring you 
a red balloon to-night.” 

You are both very kind, you and George, 
| and you both love little Blue Eyes dearly. 
| ‘No, Iwon'’t come. I believe my boots are 
| too thin,” said I; and for the equivocation 
| there was in my reply I am sure of being for- 
| given. You both turned back twice to look 
at the child, and kissed your hands to her; 
and I wondered if you did not see in her face, 
| what I did, real grief and patient endurance. 


| Even “The King of the Golden River’’ did 
| 


not rouse her; she did not want a story; she 
| did not want me; she did not want a red bal- 
loon at night; she wanted to walk between 
you, to the station, with her little hand in 
God grant the day may not come 
| when you will be heart-broken because you 
, can never lead her any more! 


yours. 


| She asked me some questions while you 
| were gone, which you remember I repeated to 
She asked me if I did not hate nice new 

shoes; and why little girls could not put on 
| the dresses they liked best; and if mamma 

did not look beautiful in that pretty white 

dress; and said that, if she could only have 
| had her own tea-set at breakfast, she would 
have let me have my coffee in one of her cups. 
| Gradually she grew happier, and began to tell 
| me about her great wax doll, which had eyes 


you. 


| a carnival of humming birds. 


| 


the east; there you sat, in your white dress, 


There stood lit- | surrounded with gay worsteds, all looking like 


“Oh, how beau- 
tiful!’? I exclaimed, in involuntary admira- 
You said that 
you were going to make an affghan, and that 


tion; ‘‘what are you doing?” 


the morning was so enchanting you could not 
bear the thought of touching your mending, 
but were going to luxuriate in the worsteds. 
Some time passed in sorting the colors and de- 





ciding on the contrasts, and 1 forgot all about 
the doll. Not so little Blue Eyes. 
bered afterward how patiently she stood still, 


Waiting and 


I remem- 


waiting for a gap between our 
words, that she need not bicals tie law against 
interrupting, with her eager: 

“Please, mamma, let me have my wax dolly 
I'll sit right here 
on the floor, by you and auntie, and not hurt 
her one bit, Oh, please do, mamma.”’ 


to play with this morning? 


You mean always to bea very kind mother, 
and you spoke as gently and lovingly as it is 
possible to speak when you replied: 
she can’t get up You can play with 
your blocks and with your other dollies, just 
as well; that’s a good little girl.”’ 

Probably, if Blue Lyes had gone on implor- 
ing, you would have laid your worsteds down 
and given her the dolly; for you love her 
dearly and never mean to make her unhappy. 
But neither you nor I was prepared for what 
followed. 

“You're a naughty, ugly, hateful mamma! 
You never let me do anything, and I wish you 


now. 


were dead!*? with such a burst ef screaming 
and tears that we were bothfrightened. You 
looked, as well you might, heart-broken at 
You took 
her away; and when youcame back you cried 


such words from your only child. 


and said you had whipped her severely, and 
you did not know what you should do with a 
child of such a frightful temper. 

“Such an outburst as that, just because I 
told her, in the gentlest way possible, that she 
could not have a plaything. Itis terrible!” 

Then I said some words to you which you 
thought were unjust. I asked you in what 
condition your own nerves would have been 
by ten o’clock that morning if your husband 
(who had, in one view, a much better right to 


| thwart your harmless desires than you had to 
thwart your clild’s, since you, in the full un- 
| derstanding of maturity, gave yourself into 
his hands) had, instead ef admiring your pret- 
ty white dress, told you to be more prudent, 
and not put it on; had told you it would be 
nonsense to have breakfast out on the piazza; 
and that he could not Wait for you to walk to 
the station with him. 
were not at all parallel; and I replied hotly 
that that was very true, for those matters 
would have been to you only the comparative 
trifles of one short day, and would have made 
you only a little cross and uncomfortable; 
whereas to little Blue Eyes they were the all- 


You said that the cases 


| absorbing desires of the hour, which, to a 


child in trouble, always looks as if it could 
never come to an end, and would never be 
followed by anything better. 

Blue Eyes cried herself to sleep, and slept 
heavily till late in the afternoon. When her 
tather came home, you said that she must not 
have the red balloon, because she had been 
such a naughty girl. I have wondered many 
times since why she did not cry again, or look 
grieved when you said that and laid the bal- 
loon away. After eleven o’clock at night, I 
went to look at her, and found her sobbing in 
her sleep, and tossing about. I groaned as I 
thought, ‘*This is only one day, and there are 
three hundred and sixty-five ina year!”’ But 
I never recall the distorted face of that poor 
child, as, in her fearful passion, she told you 
she wished you were dead, without also re- 
membering that even the gentle Christ said of 


“It were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck and he were drowned 
in the depths of the sea!’ —F rom “Bits of Talk 
about Home Matters, by H, H.” 





; ~AITC 

HUMOROUS. 

on 

Where to go when short of money—go to 
work, 

A noisy piece of crockery—the cup that 
cheers. 

A man’s virtues are not to be measured by 
the length of his funeral procession. 

The most modests thing in the world isa 
clock—it is always “running itself down.” 

In some of the new styles there is no change. 
Poor relatives are cut the same as last year.— 
Ne “ ) ork: Lh rald. 

There is a lady in California who owns hens, 
and who gives the proceeds of all the eggs 
laid on Sunday to the cause of home missions. 
Eggsemplary! 





. . ' 
“Oh, Pussy, mamma is too busy to get it; 


him who should offend one of these little ones, | 


Mr. Bergh denies the report that he is about 
to cause the arrest of several large firms for 
bottling cats-up. 

We are constantly told that evening wore 
on—but what the evening wore on such occa- 
sions we are not informed. Was it the c/os« 
of a summer’s day? 

“I can afford to bea little extravagant now, 
as my husband’s been elected to the Legisla- 
ture,’ said an Indiana woman as she ordered 
six bars of soap to be sent up. 

When George IIL was once expressing his 


| admiration of General Wolfe, some one ob- | 


served that the General was mad. ‘Oh, he is 
mad, is he?’ said the king, with great quick- 
ness. ‘Then [ wish he would bite some other 
of my generals.” 

“Ah, Sam, so you’ve been in trouble,” hab 
you’” “Yes, Jim, yes.”? ‘*Well, well, cheer 
up, man, adversity tries us, and shows up our 
best qualities.” ‘Ah, but adversity didn’t 
try me; it was an old wagabond of a judge, 
and he showed up my worst qualities.” 

A man who had saved the life of a daughter 
of a Boston millionaire, received $2.50 from 
the grateful parent. He was so overcome 
with the magnificent bounty that he paid out 
every cent of it to seventeen organ grinders to 
simultaneously serenade his benefactor. 

During the late bathing season, an individ- 
ual walked up to the office of a seaside hotel, 
and with a considerable flourish signed the 
book and exclaimed: ‘I’m Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor of—’ **That doesn’t inake any differ- 
ence,”’ says the landlord, “you'll be treated 
just as well as the others.’ 

‘Tow are you getting on at your new place?” 
said a lady toa girl whom she had recommend- 
ed to a situation. ‘Very well, thank you,” 
answered the girl. ‘tl am glad to hear it,” 
said the lady. ‘Your employer is a nice per- 
‘IT don’t mean to try ma’am,’’ was the inno- 

cent reply. 

A tax bill was presented to an old negro in 

| Georgia, lately, and he was politely informed 
by the officer that if it was not paid very soon 

| his property would be sold. ‘The old man be- 
came very indignant, and said, “I aint gwine 
to pay no mo taxes. We’s all gwine to leave 
this country and go where dey ain't no white 
folks.” When asked where they were going, 
he replied, ‘‘We’s gwine where dey ain’t no 
white folks, [tell yer; to Rome or somewhar.”’ 

The power with which recollections of home 
come sometimes to wanderers on a foreign 
strand is often so great as to move the wan- 
derer to tears. For instance, a man was walk- 
ing along the street, in Cumberland, the other 
day, while a boy was shoveling snow from 
the roof of a certain house. Just as the man 
passed the dwelling the snow began to slide, 
and in less than a minute about twenty tons 
of it, together with the boy, lit upon the passer- 
by and buried him completely out of sight. 
The spectators instantly began to dig him out 
—supposing, of course, that he would be found 
a corpse; instead of which, he was discovered 
sitting with his knees doubled up under his 
chin, his hands to his face, and his eyes filled 
with tears. They shook him up a lot and 
asked him if he was hurt. He roused himself 
and said ‘“no!*’ Ile was a native of Switzer- 
land, and this kind of thing reminded hia so 
strongly of the happy days he used to spend 
in the home of his youth that he felt as if he 
must cry or burst 


| 
| 
|} son, and you cannot do too much for her,”’ 
} 
| 








Healds’ Hygeian Home. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


For the Hygienic Treatment af Invalids, offers as 
advantages a healthful location, mild and short win- 
ters, “indirect” steam heat throughout, thorough 
ventilation of each room; choicest Hygienic Diet, 
raried Water and Sun Baths, “Swedish Movements,” 
Rest; a skilled woman as well as man physician; a 
Home where invalid women and men who are tired of 
drug poisons, can receive kind eare and judicious 
medical treatment; an obstetrical department under 
the care of an experienced woman a sician. Come 
and learn how to regain health and how to keep it, 
For circular, address 

PUSEY HEALD, M.D.,or MARY H, HEALD, M.D, 

3—13t 


New in 1873. Greatly ime= 
proved for 1874. 

Any lady can at once understand 
its construction and operation, A 
‘hild even can use it successfully. 
But a few moments required to 
sweep an ordinary sized room, and 
the surface swept will be found 
clean, bright and fresh. It 
raises no dust, Wi!] last from 
SIX to TEN years, working per- 
fectly all the while. 

s wt) o 
Price $3.50 each. 

For sale everywhere at House 
Furnishing, Hardware and Gen- 
/feral Stores. Can be sold in any 
thriving town. Packed toaccom- 
modate small dealers in dozen 
land half dozen cases, 


HALEY, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


BOSTON or NEW YORK. 


THE 
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Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 


THURSDAY, OOT. Ist, 1874, 
and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- 
lars address, RACHEL L, BODLEY, A. M., 
30— DEAN, 


THE BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of children, 


Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 
Juy ‘DANS VILLE, ¥ ¥. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 fsrattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
cP” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for. 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 








THE BEST 


HOME MUSIC BOOKS. 


PIANO AT HOME, 220 act's: 
lection of popular pieces. Most excellent practice, 
and most entertaining to play. 


RTTTERS HISTORY of MU- 


2 vols. Each 31.50. Condensed from 500 
s books, and is terse, complete, interesting 
and a most useful bo k of reference in musical fam- 
ilies. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD. 


For Reed Organs theiiea i cits 
£ 


sale, is enlarged, improved, and in every way keeps 
up its high reputation, Price $2.50, 


ORGAN AT HOME, fink 
lection of popular Reed Organ music. 200 pieces; 
large pages, Well filled. 


RIVER OF LIFE. New Edi- 


s 35 ets. Fall of the sweetest of Sabbath 
tion. 


School Songs. 
All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo, Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston, Til BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN'S 








PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Variety. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 
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@ 
Excelsioy Do Your Own Printing 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
Portable $9 ete. Largersizes for tangs weeks, 
——— Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
® trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
AS ful pastime for spare hourss BOYS 
ti have greatfun and make moncy fast 
Printing atprinting. Send twostamps for full 


P. g Catalogue presses type ete, tothe Mfrs 
Tesse@? KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn, 
46—ly 


Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month; in- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205, 
for the express protection of its depositors, 47—13t 


















ALL SEEKING 


4 EVANS’ ~. 
Chertisixetnend BoP 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CIRCULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE, Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T.C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
105 WASHINGTON St., Boson, 

A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton, Well stocked with fruit. ‘The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water~ 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
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A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 











well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28, 





— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND— 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 
French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &-. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


[ConTINUED FROM PAGE 37. | 
all liberty, eternal agitation of Woman's en- 
tire position in the world, of all the particulars 
in which she is subjected to man, is the price 
of her liberty. 

Now what are some of the ways in which 
this subjection is shown? Without mention- 
ing them all, we may say, there are four 
rights denied to Woman which are natural 


and inalienable, and so considered in the case | lent concerning It. ( 
| man’s Right Movement which does not deal 


of man. They are these: 


lst. An untrameled opportunity to select | 


her own sphere of labor and to be respected 
and properly remunerated therein. : 

2nd. The right, when she falls, of being 
treated, not as an outcast, despised and re- 
jected of society, but as an erring sister, for | 
whom there is infinite hope. 

3d. The right to the ownership of her own 
person in marriage. ‘ i 

4th. All the privileges and immunities which 
go with citizenship, including the right to 
vote and hold office. Under these four heads 
it will be seen at once that four great subjects 
must be considered. The Workingwoman, 
Prostitution, Marriage, Politics. Why is it 
that so many women and girls ‘“twork from 
early morn till late at eve’? for less than 
enough to board themselves decently? Why 
does the labor of Woman, simply because it 
is the labor of woman, go on half-pay and 
loss of good repute at that? Why does that 
infamous statute, upheld by a corrupt public 
opinion, which arrests the prostitute woman 
and allows the prostitute man to go free, con- 
tinue to disgrace our civilization and insult 
womankind? Why is it that in so many 
homes Woman occupies a position of semi- 
serfilom, having surrendered the ownership of 
her person, and with it the right to say when 
she will become a mother and under what con- 
ditions the new life shall be brought into the | 
world? Why does the ballot which at one 
time in this State, seemed within Woman's 
easy grasp, seem so far off still? 

The one answer to these questions which 
overshadows all others is this—there has not 
been that earnest, uncompromising agitation 
of the fundamentals of the movement, which 
is absolutely essential to carry them to the 
hearts and lives of the people. The manage- 
ment of this cause should be such that all 
whom its triumph will most intimately affect, 
shall see its worth and be drawn to it. There 
are the workingwomen, I cast no reflections, 
I simply state a bald fact when I say, they 
have been repelled rather than drawn to this 
movement by the way in which it has been 
conducted in Massachusetts. When have we 
been summoned to listen to a treatise on the 
rights of poor girls, tempted to their fall to 
prevem starvation? Why have we been so 
ominously silent on the great question of 
marriage and divorce? Why has not this plat- 
form rung with the utterance of the truth con- 
cerning such vital issuesas these? Does any- 
thing go nearer to the very heart of Woman’s 
position than some of the principles herein 
involved? Stuart Mill told the truth the oth- 
er side the water. Are not we brave enough 
to tell the truth here? We have dealt thus 
far and in a somewhat questionable way, 
simply with’ Woman’s right to the ballot. It’s 
a great right, under democratic institutions, a 
natural, inalienable right. Standing, as you 
have made it, by itself, there should be no 
hesitation about granting it. The United 
States Government is a tyranny so long as it 
declines to grant it. But most people want to 
know what the ballot means, the workingwo- 
man wants to know, the prostitute wants to 
know, the subjected wife wants to know. ‘The 
real significance of the ballot to practical peo- 
ple is in its power as ameans for securing and 
protecting individual liberty. Itis notan end 
in itself. It is, as Mr. Sumner said, the col- 
umbiad which shall make the citizen possess- 
ing ita full armed monitor. We have made 
but little, if any attempt to show the relation 
between suffrage and the abolition of woman’s 
subjection, in work, in society, in the home. 
On the contrary the workingwoman has been 
ignored, prostitution passed lightly over, and 
marriage not only not held up for candid in- 
vestigation, but directly and repeatedly de- 
clared to be a separate question with which 
Suffrage has nothing to do. It is not the fault 
of those who speak in these conventions if it 
is not clearly understood, that this Associa- 
tion regards any mixing of these issues with 
suffrage, as unsound in principle and unwise 
in practice. You might as well denounce the 
mingling of oxygen and hydrogen to make 
water, for not closer is the connection of these 
constituents in nature’s beverage than is the 
connection of the ballot with all the phases of | 
Woman’s condition, Consider for a moment 
the importance of this question of labor in its 
relations to Woman. ‘The condition of all wo- 
men is bad enough, the condition of the work- 
ingman is bad enough, but the condition of the 
workingwoman is one of peculiar hardship, it 
is one of the most scandalous facts of the cen- 
tury. She suffers first as all women do, from 
the old and barbarous idea, not yet outgrown, 
of the inferiority of the female sex and its 
consequent subordination to the male; second, 
as all workingmen do, from the old and equal- 
ly barbarous idea of the degrading influences 
of labor and the consequent subordination of 
the laboring to the capitalist class. She is not 
only a woman, but a laboring woman; she is 
not only a laborer, but a woman laborer. She 
is the slave of two aristocracies, one of sex, 
the other of wealth. What is to be done for 
her? She asks for bread, justice, she is given 
a stone, charity. IT protest against her exclu- 
sion from this platform, | not only want her 

welcome here if she comes, I want you to go 
more than half way to meet her. 

This question Jeads, naturally, inevitably, 
to the great dark problem of prostitution. 
Think a moment of that. ‘The more we study 
it, the more shall we become convinced that 
there is an intimate relationship between the 
low wages of woman and the social evil. “Of 


| 





| 





| take up thestrain. I want this movement, by 
virtue of its very nature as a Woman’s Rights 

movement I demand, that it shall take up 
earnestly the rights of the prostitute, until it 
| has changed the conditions out of which she 
| comes, and abolished some of the dangers and 
inequalities which beset her. 

If these subjects have been ruled out, still 
| more has the question of marriage been avoid- 
ed. That institution has been regarded as be- 

yond criticism, and this platform has been si- 
Now, to my mind, a Wo- 


with marriage, is like the play of Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out. Because the most vital is- 
sue of the whole cause, that which most inti- 
mately affects mankind, is that which demands 
for the wife and mother the same liberty en- 
joyed by the husband and father. Mill speaks 
of the sexual slavery well-nigh universal in 
marriage as ‘‘the lowest degradation to which 
a human being can be put.’’ Spencer says, 


| “Command is a blight to the affections. What- 


soever of refinement, whatsoever of beauty, 
whatsoever of poetry, there is in the passion 
that unites the sexes, withers up and dies in 
the cold atmosphere of authority.”’ 
Profoundly believing as I do, in the union 
of one to one, seeing on all sides, as I do, how 
the ‘‘cold atmosphere of authority” has driven 
out the warm sunshine of love, I hail with 
great satisfaction the signs here and there be- 
coming manifest that this institution of mar- 
riage is no longer to be exempt from discussion, 
The most intelligent women are questioning; 
they are doubting the morality of submission, 
they are asking for the morality of justice. 
This question will not down at any man’s bid- 
ding. It will be discussed. And as it goes 
deeper into woman’s, not to say man’s, nature 
than any other; as it covers the most abject 
form of slavery which woman suffers; so this 
organization which stands for the highest and 
best in, and seeks or should seek the largest 
liberty for her, is the very one which should 
investigate it thoughtfully and discuss it 
bravely. And why not? When I say that 
sexual slavery is the worst form of slavery in 
existence, and that it undermines and corrupts 
that love in freedom and freedom in love, 


! which are the only true basis for the home, 


there is not one woman upon this platform, I 
doubt if there is one in this audience who will 
dispute me. You all knowit tobe so. Then, 
why not say so? Is it because youthink it an 
improper subject to discuss? Know you not 
that error is always safe till truth is tree to 
combat it and no longer? Are not free speech 
and a free press the antagonists most feared 
by, the most successful opponents of every 
form of slavery? 

For one I have no sympathy with this pru- 
dery. Shame on the manhood and woman- 
hood of this nineteenth century, if they have 
not virtue enough to discuss all questions con- 
nected with human welfare and advancement. 
‘**To the pure all things are pure.’’ Who are 
the impure, they who attack or they who de- 
fend impure relations? They who hold up for 
criticism and reformation or they who pro- 
nounce beyond reproach in public a relation 
whose sins they see and deplore in private? 
Iam not entering into any argument on the 
question itself. lam only urging the impor- 
tance of so doing and setting myself against 
that false modesty, (which is really immodes- 
ty) which says fetter your thought, seal your 
lips, for this is not a proper subject for dis- 
cussion. I seek to remind you that discussion 
has already begun, that it must in the nature 
of things go on, and that this platform is the 
very spot where virtuous men and women 
should make themselves heard concerning it. 

The old order is breaking up. ‘The politi- 
cians with whom we have sought to trade and 
the party with which we have played the co- 
quette are demoralized and fast going out of 
power. The Republican ship in whose wake 
we have been sailing begins to sink. It is a 
healthy moment for a new departure. The 
charts must be consulted and a new course 
inarked out. ‘To change the figure I call for 
a change of base, or rather | ask that we shall 
plant ourselves firmly on the foundation prin- 
ciples of our movement which have existed 
all along, but which we have thus far largely 
ignored. You may or may not form a politi- 
cal party (and of course if this question is to 
enter the political arena at all, the only re- 
spectable way is, as it always has been, for it 
to enter on its own feet), but this broader, 
more fundamental work you must do, As 
the cause has been belittled by the eagerness 
with which its birthright, universal justice for 
Woman, has been given fora mess of pottage, 
the respectful consideration or the Republican 
party, so it will be belittled again, if the for- 
mation of a party of its own shall interfere 
with the larger work of independent agitation 
for freedom in labor, society and home, on 
which to-day public opinion is not ripe for po- 
litical action. Do not understand me as op- 
posing the formation of a new party. I only 
say there is a greater, a deeper, a sublimer 
work to be done. Are we ready for that? I 
fear not. I fear these voices will be dumb. 
Then must ours, harsher though they be, 
strike the key-note of the anthem of perfect 
freedom. The eternal harmonies are made 
up of no uncertain sounds. Whoso would 
work with nature will find quaking out of 
place. ‘That reformer is made of poor stuff 
who is afraid of his own shadow. We must 
think freely and speak bravely. Why are you 
meeting here to-night, instead of in Tremont 
Temple? Why have you spoken for two 
years to so many empty benches there? 
| Among the reasons given let me venture one, 
viz. this: The people of this generation, in 
this vicinity, have heard about all there is to 
be said for the ballot as an abstract right. 
Year after year-the same story has been told 
them, eloquently, unanswerably it is true, but 
the same story still. In the meantime, by the 
political course which has been taken, many, 
not Republicans, have been driven away, 


movement dealt with, have been disheartened 











all causes of prostitution in Paris and proba- 
bly in all great towns,’’ says Duchatelet, 
‘none is so active as the want of work or in- 
adequate remuneration. What are the earn- 
ings of our laundresses, secamstresses and milli- 
ners? Compare the price of labor with the 
price of dishonor and you will cease to be sur- 
prised that women fall.’ I could spend the 
evening in quoting you just such testimony as 
that. Our own chief of police, who did not 
cease to be a man when he became an official, 


the reports of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor | 


for this State, Mrs. Dall’s valuable work on 


the College, the Market and the Court, these | 


and many others at home and abroad testify 
to the same point. I want this platform to 


by the prudery of some and the blindness of 
| others. Let people once understand that this 
| is no longer a division of the dominant party, 
| that all questions affecting Woman’s welfare 
| are here in order, that the expression of hon- 
{est opinion from any one present is always 
! welcome, and 1 will guarantee you an audi- 
enc2, in point of numbers and real worth such 
as you have not had for at least three years. 
One other thing: 
j the question of taxation. More will be lost 

than gained by emphasizing that. The truth 
| is we have got beyond property qualifications 
in this country. Suffrage for women who 
own property is a measure calculated to repel 


| a large class of citizens, who will under any | 


while those who wish to see all phases of the | 


we must not exalt too much | 


! and all circumstances oppose any such recog- 

nition of the power of wealth as would be in- 
volved therein. Nor can they be criticized 
for so doing. ‘The woman of property suffers 
no greater wrong in being denied the ballot 
than do all women. She must vote, not be- 
cause she owns a house, but because by right 
she owns herself. The crime committed by 
the state against woman, against all women, 
in relation to education, work, wifehood and 
motherhood is so great that any question of 
dollars and cents, of mere taxation, is as far 
beneath it in importance, as was the question 
on which our fathers fought King George be- 
neath that mighty revolution of ideas which 
has made this continent blind to color and 
race. Do not overrate, therefore, the matter 
of taxation of women of property; deal rather 
with the great democratic principles of the 
cause, in which the poor, as well as the rich, 
may feel a living interest. For while all women 
are pronounced incapable of selecting their 
own sphere of labor; while all who fall become 
“abandoned” and outcasts; while marriage 
for nearly all remains a relation of serfdom; 
there is furnished a chain of sympathy to link 
all in one loving sisterhood, in which differ- 
ences of condition, of culture, of power, shall 
be lost in the one common humanity. 

To the consideration of these vital issues, at 
this hour knocking at our doors, I would 
summon you. If I could say what should be 
done before we adjourn this meeting, it would 
be this: 

1. There should be a committee of one or 
more persons appointed to present at the next 
convention of this body a statement of the 
condition and needs of the workingwoman, 
and the relation of the ballot to such condi- 
tion and needs. 

2. A similar committee should be appointed 
to consider the cause of and cure for prostitu- 
tion, with the relation of the ballot thereto. 
And, 

3. A like committee to present the subject 
of marriage and divorce in all their bearings, 
and the relation of the ballot to them. 

At the close of the presentation of each of 
these reports, opportunity should be given for 
a full and free discussion on the part of all 
present, subject only to such rules as govern 
all deliberative bodies. 

Such a programme announced beforehand 
would ensure two things, a large attendance 
and an earnest, live Convention. It would 
serve also to present to the people needed 
truths concerning fundamental principles and 
thus help more than many things have done, 
the cause of Suffrage itself. 

I speak plainly on this matter, ladies and 
gentlemen, because I feel earnestly. If Iam 
wrong, there is wisdom and eloquence enough 
on this platform to convince you of it. If I 
am right, time and your own sober second 
thought will be my best vindication. In eith- 
er case my hearty Godspeed will always go 
with yours to every honest effort, come from 
whatsoever quarter it may in the good cause. 
I plead for the policy of attraction, against 
the policy of repulsion. Who shall say that 
many heads are not better than one in the 
search for the truth? Extend this platform. 
Make it broad enough to take on every shade 
of thought concerning Woman. Thus shall 
we come near to the ideal Justice, thus be 
baptized into the holy spirit of Universal Lib- 
erty. 





AN INTERESTING DISCUSSION, 

Rey. S. W. Busu declined to make an ex- 
tended speech at so latean hour, but would 
say briefly that he thought the criticism of 
the last speaker was not justified by the past 
action of the society. He was not aware that 
any disposition had ever been shown in these 
meetings to limit freedom of discussion upon 
all questions which concerned the elevation of 
woman, or that invited speakers had ever 
shown any desire to exclude either the friends 
or opponents of Woman Suffrage from this 
platform. But he doubted whether the inter- 
estof Woman Suffrage would be promoted by 
the introduction of side issues suggested by 
the last speaker. 

Miss EasrmMan earnestly protested against 
the charge that this association had ever ‘‘re- 
pelled workingwomen from the movement,”’ 
and said that the best refutal of this charge is 
the fact that not a woman has spoken from this 
platform to-day, whose labors as teacher or 
physician do not give her a right to the honor- 
able title of a workingwoman. 

If by the term workingwomen reference is 
made to a class more poorly paid than these, 
let me say that one of the sad results of their 
lack of remuneration and of opportunity is 
that they are deprived of the time and of the 
independence necessary to carry on a broad 
movement like this, for the benefit of society. 
It is no reproach to those women who are en- 
gaged in a hand-to-hand struggle for the very 
means of existence, but it is a reproach to 
those who, possessing the advantages of lei- 
sure and personal independence, fail to work 
for the interests of the humblest as well as of 
the highest. But I venture to say that never 
has any one, ready to bring zeal and discre- 
tion to this work, been repelled because of the 
class to which she belonged. 

The questions which some friends would 
press upon our consideration are not only 
aside from the direct aims of this association, 
but are so vital and so profound that they 
can be worthily discussed and settled only by 
| those who are free from political and social 
restrictions, and it is to gain this very freedom 
which, beginning with political evils lead to 
social and spiritual emancipation, that we, as 
an Association, devote ourselves. 

Mr. Hinektry: Only one word, Mr. Chair- 
man: If these clagses are unable to speak for 
themselves, then let those of us who are not in 
chains speak for them. 

Mrs. Lucy Srone said: 

Mr. President. After such a criticism and 








it seems impossible that the meeting should 
close without some reply. 


In the very early days of this movement, | 


when it had few friends and no money, when 


| I used to take my hand-bills, with a paper of | 


tacks and a stone,to nail them up,because there 
was no one else to do it, and no other way, 
when Mr. Hinckley was in his cradle, it was 
| called a Woman’s Rights Movement. — Its 
main urgency was for better work, better 
wages, better education, and more equal laws 
| for women. At that time there were three oc- 
cupations open to women, which they cculd 
| pursue without apprehension or censure, viz. : 
| housework, sewing and teaching. 


pations free to women, and this result, in my 


speech as that to which we have just listened, | 


But the last census gives seventy-one occu- 


judgment, has been brought about more by 
this Woman's movement than by all other 


| causes put together. The wages have been 
made better, the laws are better, and the means 
| of education are greatly increased. We are 
all working women, and spend more hours in 
real daily toil than most women. 
| For myself, in the process of my education 
I earned my books, tuition, food and clothing. 
| Week after week I lived on beans and pota- 
| toes, spending only fifty cents, because I had 
only so much to spend. All that any woman 
| knows of what it is to be a working woman, 
I know. 

No working woman has ever been repelled 
from this platform, and her cause has received 
only help from our movement. In process of 
time it became evident that the political dis- 
franchisement of Woman was the root of the 
evil from which she suffered. We saw that 
with the ballot in her hand, she would have a 
hundred fold more power to help herself, in 
every way, than she could without it, that the 
possession of political equality was the foun- 
dation of all other rights, that the ballot was 
the “keystone of the arch,” 

Then we organized anew, under the name 
of the Womau Suffrage Association, and from 
that day to this we have kept strictly to our 
platform excluding all other questions, in the 
full belief, that in this way we were doing 
the very best thing to enable women to help 
themselves in all directions. Now, when Mr. 
Hineckly charges that we have wronged the 
sause by not discussing the labor question, 
the marriage question, ect., it seems tome just 
as if when a tamily have moved into a new 
house, and the fire is being built, some one 
insists upon having bread and meat and pota- 
toes, without considering that the fire is abso- 
lutely essential to the preparation of these good 
things. 

With the ballot in her hand, it will be the 
fault of woman herself, if she does not win 
and hold every right. SolI believe, and so 
believing Ishall continue to pull at the great 
tap root of the disfranchisement of woman 
till itisout. If we say the same things all the 
time, it is because the wrongs to be redressed 
are the same all the time. The law continues 
to hold us the political companions of the 
meanest and worst men, with idiots, lunatics, 
felons; and until ic ceases to do this, we cannot 
cease to remind them of it. Itis not our fault 
but our duty. If Mr. Hinckley thinks that 
more help lies with a broader platform, he is 
young, in the prime of his life, let him organ- 
ize anew movement in accordance with his 
idea, and no one will be gladder than I shall 
be, if it bring more and better help for wo- 
man, 

But when it is charged that we have coquet- 
ted and traded with politicians, there is not, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, a shadow 
of foundation for it. From the day that the 
Woman’s Movement was started until this day, 
no important step has been taken of which I 
have not had full knowledge. When, in exec- 
utive committee we voted to ask each of the 
four political parties to make the application 
of the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to women a part of their platform, 
we did it solely in the interest of justice, and 
with nothing that could be even tortured into 
an attempt at trading. 

When the Republicans put our plank in 
their platform, we accepted it with all good 
faith, and went out to help them carry it. 
They disappointed us. But they made it im- 
possible for them ever again to deceive us. 
When I repeat facts of which I know, I have 
a right to be believed, and I utterly deny this 
charge of Mr. Hinckley. 

Mr. Hinckrey, I will detain the audience 
but a moment. No one questions, certainly I 
do not, the services of my friend who has just 
spoken. She belongs to that galaxy of emi- 
nent American women of which Lucretia 
Mott is the central figure. Every young man 
and woman may well look to her, and to the 
noble women associated with her, for counsel 
and guidance; but the truth is what we are af- 
ter in this world, and what is said must stand 
or fall, not according to the age, the expe- 
rience, or lack of experience of him who says 
it, but according to the substantial truth or 
falsehood there is in it. My friend speaks of 
herself as a workingwoman. I know she 
works, I know all women work, but I need 
not tell this audience that when I used the 
word workingwomen, 1 meant a particular 
class in the community to whom we apply 
thatterm. Youall know who I mean. Now 
these workingwomen, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken, feel that this movement, as managed 
in Massachusetts, does not mean much for 
them. 

One word more; I have not objected to 
your talking for Suffrage; you cannot make 
a statement for it too strong I only ask you 
to do, what I claim you have not thus far at- 
tempted to do, make the relation between the 
ballot and the rights and wrongs of the work- 
ingwoman, the removal of the social evil, and 
the purification of marriage, plain and unmis- 
takable to all concerned. ‘That is all. 

Sreruen 8S. Foster thought the very thing 
complained of by Mr. Hinckley was what gave 
force and value to the Massachusetts Society. 
We were not a Woman’s Rights Association 
nora Social Science Association, but a Woman 
Suffrage society. We mean Suffrage, and 
nothing else, and are not to be turned aside 
from the main issue. 

Mr. Biackwew said: I think that the 
censure of my friend Mr. Hinckley, originates 
in an entire misapprehension of the facts. | 
There has been no such limitation or exclu- | 
siveness as he condemns. The primary aim 
of the Massachusetts Society has always been 
Woman Suffrage, but its secondary and inci- 
dental aim has also been to secure her equali- 
ty of rights in every direction. Equal wages 
for equal work, equal education, equal oppor- 
tunities, equal laws, equal rights of marriage 
and parentage, equal rights in the home and 
in the state, have always been urged at our 
meetings. There has been no attempt to si- 





lence, or exclude, or repel anybody who de- | 


sired to speak upon this topic, nor has there 
| been any wish to excuse or conceal any form 
of injustice or inequality in the law or in so- 
cial usage affecting women. We do not dis- 
cuss divorce simply because the laws regulat- 
ing divorce, being the same for man and wo- 
man, no inequality exists in these; we do not 
question the marriage relation itself, but we 
¢ do constantly condemn the inequalities which 
prevail in its legal definition. Instead of a 
relation between man the master and woman 
| the servant, we constantly affirm that mar- 
riage should be in fact and in law a partner- 
ship of equals with reciprocal rights and du- 
ties, and that all laws and customs which sub- 
jugate wives, and impose artificial disabilities 
upon women, should be swept away. 


| 


LL 
| But if it is desired to go farther and to ep. 
| gage ina miscellaneous discussion of the re. 
[lations of labor and capital, prostitution 
,and infanticide, temperance and prison-re- 
| form, marriage and free-love, however jp. 
teresting and important these topics may be 
their introduction would only result in con. 
fusing the one clear issue of Equal Rights for 
Woman. 

This ‘‘wider platform” is no new experi- 
ment; it has already been tried at an earlier 
period of the movement, and has proved a 
failure. Designing persons seized the oppor- 
tunity of wasting the time of the audience in 
discussing questions foreign to the purpose of 
the meeting, and used ‘‘Woman’s Rights" ag 
a cloak for advocating principles and prac- 
tices at variance with the moral sense of the 
community. 

To organize a society upon so indefinite g 
basis would, in my judgment, be to retro. 
grade, not advance. But in the application 
of the principle of ‘‘Equal Rights for Wo- 
man,” we are as radical as our friend upon 
that topic. The utmost latitude of discussion 
is in order, and the freest expression of opin- 
ion always has been and always will be 
welcomed upon the platform of this society, 

The discussion having thus continued unti! 
10 vp, m., and no further business being under 
consideration, the Convention adjourned sine 
die. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Healds’ Hygeian Home, Wilinington, Del., 
is further South than any other reputable Health 
Institution of which we have any hnowledge. 
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Neglected Coughs and Colds.—Few are 
aware of the importance of checking a Cough or 
“Common Cold” in its first stage; that which in the 
beginning would yield to “Brown’s BRONCHIAL 
Trocues,” if neglected, often works upon the lungs. 
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Every Spool of the Eureka Machine twist is 
warranted full size, and best quality. 5—1t 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women’s Cluab.—Monday, 
Feb, 1st, at 7.30 Pp. M., Mr. Benjamio P., Mann, will 
speak on “The Importance of the Study of Insects,” 








The Moral Education Association will 
hold a’ meeting at 3 Tremont Place, up one flight, on 
Friday, Feb. 5th, at 3 P.M. Paper by Anna Monroe, 
M. D., subject: ‘The Great Evil.” All cordially in- 
vited to attend 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman's Journal Given With Other 
Publications. 





We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the publications named below, postpaid, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 

Littell’s Living Age and Woman’s Journal..... $9.50 
North American Review and Woman’s Journal 7.50 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman’s Journal... 6.00 
Harper's Monthly and Woman’s Journal ..,... 6.00 
Harper's Weekly and Woman's Journal........ 6.00 
Harper's Bazar and Woman’s Journal.......... 6.00 
Old and New and Woman’s Journal .,......... 6. 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman's Journal... 6.00 
Galaxy and Woman's Journal......... Cece cccce - 6.00 
Scribner’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal...... 6.00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Jour, and Woman's Jour. 6.00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Mag. and Woman's Jour. 6,00 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book and Woman's Journal... 5.25 
Peterson’s Magazine and Woman’s Journal.... 4.50 
Youth’s Companion and Woman's Journal .,.. 4.00 






The Nursery and Woman’s Journal......... cove 4.00 
The Hearth and Home and Woman's Journal.. 5.25 
The Agriculturist and Woman's Journal....... 4.00 


The subscriptions to these publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of anyof them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers 
great inducements over the regular rates. Send 
your orders as soon as convenient, that you may re- 
ceive the benefit of free numbers, premiums, etc. 
Address THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 

Boston, MAss, 





DR. E. D. SPEAR, 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 


To the many wl.o need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physicien, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 
Dr. SPEAK may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 





“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World. 


7 — - : “ — ay ee 
STOVE POLISH 
3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving ot Labor; 
Freeness from Dast, Durability | and 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
try. 





Morse Bros., Proprietors 
CANTON, MASS. 











I will send 12 Flowering Plants for One Delt 
(your choice from 100 sorts), by MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Ss describesthe culture of Plants & Seots, 
to customers free; others, 10c. Aeene 
Wi. E- BOV DITCH, 645 Warren st., Boston, 
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